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THE MUTINY AT BOMBAY: TYPICAL RATINGS OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS THE 
GUN CREW OF A SLOOP, UNDER A BRITISH OFFICER, THE LOWER PICTURE, RATINGS UNDERGOING TRAINING. 


The “ hunger strike” of 1,000 ratings of the training establishment H.M.1.S. “ Talwar,” at Bombay on February 18, signalled a rapidly-spreading wave of disaffection which, 
within three days, had led ta’a serious state of affairs, described by Vice-Admiral Godfrey, Flag Officer Commanding, as open mutiny, in the Royal Indian Navy. 
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I WONDER if the new democratic diplomacy—that 
of forthrightly, and before all the world, calling 
an international spade an unrighteous shovel—is really 
going to work as well as its more sanguine advocates 
have supposed. It consists apparently in statesmen 
publicly identifying themselves with their country’s 
cause in international conferences and assemblies and 
then attaching to that cause every high moral attribute 
known to man and to the cause of any other nation 
that opposes it every possible delinquency. As such 
speeches are inevitably reported at length and widely 
circulated in the Press of their respective countries, 
this form of public diplomacy scarcely seems at first 
sight very likely to enlarge international understanding 
or eliminate ill-feeling between nations. .There is 
quite enough tendency as it is for peoples and their 
organs of opinion to claim for their own political 
entities the quality of moral infallibility without doing 
anything to encourage it. If only men in their cor- 
porate capacities were wont to practise the individual 
Christian virtues, the present ‘‘ cards-on-the-table ”’ 
method of diplomacy might work better. As it is, 
it seems productive of something of the same atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and fear that Hitler’s war of 
nerves engendered before 1939. Set against the 
background provided by the atom bomb, it is not 
very reassuring. 

This is not to criticise the Foreign Secretary's 
recent handling of the British case in the Security 
Council of U.N.O. Given the premises of the new 
diplomacy—and they are none of his making—Mr. 
Bevin’s public stand was as inevitable as it was 
courageous. Labour’s Foreign Secretary is a brave 
and able patriot, a lover of humanity and a man 
with a great knowledge of human nature. He is also 
a most experienced negotiator who knows very well 
when it is necessary to call a halt to over-confident 
claims. The Soviet Union has a point of view—and 
a very important one—but that is no reason why it 
should be perpetually advanced at the expense of all 
other points of view. Mr. Bevin is now in process 
of giving Britain’s; and even his own worst enemy 
must admit that he makes 
it extremely clear. He is 
the Dr. Johnson of the 
United Nations Organisa- 
tion, and is determined 
not to let the Whig—or, 
rather, the Soviet—dogs 
have the best of it! 

Yet the way to get 
accord between nations, 
like that between indivi- 
duals, is to emphasise not 
points of difference but 
points of agreement. And, 
as diplomacy has to be 
conducted by human 
beings, the best way to 
make it succeed is to 
entrust it to people who 
already agree on as many 
points as possible. Hence 
the virtues, limited though 
they may have been by 
human fallibility, of the 
older sort of diplomacy. 
Its practitioners were 
trained from their youth 
upward to know one 
another and get on with 
one another. They were 
specially versed in good 
manners : 
courtesy, suave speech, 
the soft answer that 
turneth away wrath, the 
tactful fate-saver. They shared common conventions 
of personal behaviour. They could even speak one 
another's languages, or at least some common language, 
like French or Latin, which all could understand. 
Instead of having to get up in public and harangue 
large audiences of foreign strangers through the medium 
of an interpreter—or, rather, of a whole battery of inter- 
preters—they could talk to one another as old friends 
over the coffee and brandy and introduce the points of 
international difference they had to settle as incidentals 
to a personal understanding that no rivalry between 
their respective nations could destroy. Theirs was 
the camaraderie that men of the same school or trade 
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Margaret 
lt performed was Pe s, with a few additional dances, and princi 
coe The orchestra was conducted by Mr. Constant Lambert. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


feel for one another; they wore the old school tie, 
as it were, but its colours were not those of any one 
nation but of a little society, exclusive and aristo- 
cratic, which yet represented all the world. Like 


ARRIVING AT COVENT GARDEN FOR THE REOPENING 

PERFORMANCE : PRINCESS ELIZABETH (LEFT) AND PRINCESS 

MARGARET ENTERING THE THEATRE TO SEE THE BALLET 
“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 





THE ROYAL FAMILY WATCHING THE BALLET AT THE REOPENING OF COVENT GARDEN : 
ELIZABETH, PRINCESS MARGARET, THEIR MAJESTIES, 
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of the pre-war season returned to London 
i with the Sadler's Wells ballet com 
th and Princess 
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Helpmann. 


sailors at sea, their instinct was always in time of 
storm to-go to one another’s assistance. By doing 
so they made the world a very much happier and 
more peaceful place than it is to-day. 

Nor were they perpetually harassed and em- 
barrassed by a cloud of reporters hanging on their 
every word and ready to magnify every difference 
between them. If they lost their tempers or despaired 
of accord—and sometimes, being human beings, they 
did—there was generally time to try to adjust such 
differences before they had become public and un- 
adjustable ; next day or next week cooler heads and 
wiser counsels might prevail. Diplomacy was not 
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just an activity confined to formal conferences ; it 
was a permanent and organic force, and its whole 
object was to preserve the concert of nations. That 
the greed, stupidity or ambition of the world’s peoples 
or rulers from time to time broke that concert is, of 
course, true; but at least the professional men of 
diplomacy did their best, regardless of nationality, 
to safeguard it. More often than not they succeeded. 
It would be a mistake, however, to attach too 
much importance to the first verbal bickerings of 
U.N.O. The much-published debates between Messrs. 
Bevin and Vyshinsky are a little reminiscent, as a 
wise friend and kinsman writes to me, of the opening 
chapters of ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’”’; they are the less 
alarming because both protagonists are such obviously 
good fellows and personally so manifestly want peace. 
In this, they contribute by their genial personalities 
to international good relations something of what the 
old diplomatic professionals achieved so effortlessly ; 
in this, indeed, U.N.O. may unconsciously lay the 
foundations of an instrument for future peace far more 
effective than its rather elaborate and arid legal 
machinery. And we must preserve a sense of pro- 
portion. ‘‘ How good,’’ the same wise correspondent 
writes, ‘‘ to have the spring coming back without the 
slaughter and desolation going on of the past six years.” 

We may not from our statesmen’s words seem to 

be at peace, but we are at peace. At any rate, we 
do not, merely because we differ, kill one another 
and blast one another's cities and try to starve one 
another’s people. We may not yet have achieved 
Heaven or anything like it, but we have at least and 
at long last ascended out of Hell. And that is cer- 
tainly something. The road to peace is not simple, 
nor is it single. There are many paths that lead to 
the same goal, yet the goal is so important that every 
one must be pursued. God planted in the human heart 
the seeds of good and evil; and, by the strange and 
inscrutable disposition of the universe, the former 
can only come to fruition through co-existence with 
the latter. Struggle is inherent in man’s nature ; it 
is as necessary to him to overcome opposition as it is 
for a razor’s edge to be 
stropped. Only by con- 
test can the divine in him 
triumph. But unhappily 
effort, purpose, courage 
and endurance — active 
virtues without which a 
man cannot be a man—can 
quite as easily be enlisted 
in the service of hatred, 
destruction and evil as in 
that of creation and good. 
To give the human race 
purpose— 

Games to play out, 
whether earnest or 
fun, 

Fights for the fearless 
and goals for the 
eager-——— 

is as necessary a task for 
the framers of a better 
order as it is to devise 
machinery to avert the 
external causes of interna- 
tional strife. The supreme 
object of U.N.O. should 
be to harness mankind to 
constructive tasks that 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) PRINCESS call for active virtues, 
to habituate the 
leaders of different nations 
by sharing in those tasks 
to trust and honour one 
another. For this a new 
conception of patriotism is needed; a man should 
learn to love his country not for what it takes from 
others and gives to him, but for what it contributes 
through its moral or physical greatness to the well- 
being of mankind. To make healthy, brave, honour- 
able and kindly men and women ; to make two blades 
of corn grow where one grew before ; to make seemly 
and happy homes and so lay the foundations of a 
happier and wiser future; to harness knowledge not 
to the destruction of mankind, but to its education 
and ennoblement ; these are mutual objects which the 
nations and their leaders can set themselves that our 
feet may be guided into the way of peace. 


The 
y Margot Fonteyn 


The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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THE ~REOPENING OF COVENT GARDEN: 
SCENES FROM “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” BALLET. 


THE BALLET “THE SLEEP- 

ING BEAUTY,” WITH WHICH 

COVENT GARDEN OPENED ;: 

sis’ Gia ke MAE wo nausea amines Satie smatnconnnetnnir wen lipasenmpncine ete 
ie - VISION eckice. PROLQGUE OF THE BALLET, ‘THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” SHOWING THE CORPS } 
DE BALLET IN THE CHRISTENING SCENE. CENTRE, THE CRADLE. 


THE OPE G SCENE 
OF THE BALLET 
WITH WHICH COVENT 
GARDEN REOPENED: 
THE CORPS DE BALLET 
AT THE CHRISTENING 
OF THE PRINCESS 
AURORA. THE 
aemeeneneeee ae nee speenenaiies ~~ ” " NURSES CAN BE SEEN 
MARGOT WHO IS THE , \ ON EITHER SIDE OF 
SLEEPING BEAUTY” IN ALTERNATION WITH MISS PAMELA MAY. THE CRADLE. 
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THE GARLAND DANCE: THE CORPS DE BALLET IN THE NEW DANCE BY FREDERICK ASHTON : ' MIS6 VIOLETTA PROKHOROVA, A RUSSIAN-BORN DANSEUSE, WHO DANCED 
INSERTED IN THE FIRST ACT OF THE BALLET, “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” AT COVENT GARDEN. } \ THE ROLE OF THE BLUEBIRD ON THE SECOND NIGHT AT COVENT GARDEN, 
\ 


On February 20 Covent Garden, which throughout the war has been serving as a dance opening night, which was honoured by the presence of their Majesties, with Queen Mary 
hall, reopened with much of its pre-war sparkle and glamour, with a Ballet Season by the and the Princesses, was a splendid occasion and the royal party had a great reception from 
Sadler's Wells Ballet Company, The Ballet chosen- was Tchaikovsky's ‘ Sleeping a full house. “ The Sleeping Beauty" is to run for several weeks, and in some of the 
Beauty” in Petipa’s version of the choreography with some modern additions. The parts there are to be alternative dancers. 
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“OPEN MUTINY” IN THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY: SHIP 
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,” A 1400-TON FRIGATE OF THE “ RIVER CLASS, RECENTLY ADDED 


THE SLOOP H.M.1.S. “ NARBADA,”’ FROM WHICH A MESSAGE ON FEBRUARY 21 
TO THE STRENGTH OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY, WHICH NUMBERS JUST OVER I00 SHIP 


ALL SHIPS AT BOMBAY TO OPEN FIRE IF THE MILITARY FIRED SHOTS. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL R. M. M. LOCK- 
HART, CHARGED BY GENERAL 
AUCHINLECK WITH THE TASK 
OF RESTORING ORDER IN THE 
ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


TYPICAL ROYAL INDIAN NAVY SIGNALMAN. IT WAS A “ HUNGER STRIKE” 
OF SIGNALLERS AT BOMBAY WHICH BEGAN THE MUTINY. 
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PA eadnin a ‘ ~ COLONEL SIR JOHN COLVILLE, 7 
pi GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY, WITH 
TYPICAL STOKERS OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY ON THE STOKERS WHOM GENERAL LOCKHART 


MESS DECK AT THE R.1.N, STATION AT SUTLEJ, CALCUTTA. pines R . ARRIVAL 
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TYPICAL PERSONNEL THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY, IN WHICH AL RATINGS AND PETTY OFFICERS 
ARE INDIANS (OR ANGLO-INDIANS), BUT WHOSE OFFICERS ARE BOTH BRITISH AND INDIAN, 
peeeareenesseranemareeres “ooae re ‘ ~ eee 
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RATINGS OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY ‘PHOTOGRAPHED DURING 
A PERIOD OF INSTRUCTION AT A TRAINING CAMP IN ENGLAND. 
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The beginning of the Indian Navy mutiny was marked by demonstrations in Bombay rioting assumed such serious proportions in Bombay, Karachi, Madras, and other | 
on February 19, when ratings ran wild in the city, attacking British officers and parts of India, that arms were resorted to. Admiral Godfrey who described the | 
men. On the following day Vice-Admiral Godfrey, R.N., Flag Officer Commanding, affair as ‘‘ open mutiny," broadcast to R.I.N. men from the All-India Radio Station, | 
Royal Indian Navy, arrived in Bombay by air from Delhi. On February 21 the Bombay, declaring that all the forces at the Government's disposal would be employed 
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AND PERSONALITIES INVOLVED IN A CRITICAL SITUATION. 
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THE SLOOP H.M.I.S. “ HINDUSTAN,” SURRENDERED AT KARACHI BY INDIAN NAVY 


MUTINEERS ON FEBRUARY 22, AFTER A 25-MINUTE GUN BATTLE WITH BRITISH FORCES. 


\y , 
{ TYPICAL SMALL BOATS OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY'S COASTAL FORCES, WHICH PLAYED 
\ A GALLANT PART AGAINST JAPANESE SHIPPING DURING THE WAR. N 
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VICE-ADMIRAL GODFREY, R8.N., 
FLAG OFFICER COMMANDING, 
ROYAL INDIAN NAVY, WHO 
BROADCAST A WARNING TO THE 
MUTINEERS. 
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" 
A PUNJABI SEAMAN OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY HANDLING TWIN LEWIS 
GUNS; MUTINEERS HAVE FIRED SHIPS’ GUNS AGAINST BRITISH TROOPS. 
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‘ REAR-ADMIRAL A. RATTRAY, 
R.1.N., FLAG OFFICER, BOMBAY, 
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WHO TOOK PART IN THE i A ROYAL INDIAN NAVY SIGNALMAN SEEN AGAINST THE FIGUREHEAD 
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pets ~~ Eee aaa OF AN OLD INDIAN WARSHIP AT THE BOMBAY SIGNALS SCHOOL. 
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7 RATINGS, TRAINED AT AN ENGLISH CAMP FOR SERVICE WITH THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY, LEAVING THE 
J q CAMP AT THE END OF THEIR TRAINING PERIOD, READY FOR SERVICE IN HIS MAJESTY'S INDIAN SHIPS, 
100 small vessels, the largest being sloops, dates back as such to 1934. But Britain 
has maintained an Indian force of warships since 1612, whose proud record included 
its loyal stand during the Indian Mutiny of 1857, when the Indian Navy furnished a 
naval brigade of nearly 2000 men which did good service in fighting the mutiny ashore 


A GUNLAYER AND SIGHT-SETTER OF THE ROYAL INDIAN WAVY 
AT A SHIP’S GUN DURING THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN. 
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to bring the situation to an end, “‘ even if it means the destruction of the Navy of 
which they have beer-so proud.” On the following day the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, 
told the House of Commons that nothing but the unconditional surrender of the 
mutineers would be accepted. The Roya! Indian Navy, which consists of just over 
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By C. N. BUZZARD.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


& See title of Colonel Buzzard’s book will convey 

little to a person who sees it in a shop window : 
if anything, it will suggest a book about pleasant 
holidays snatched, amid the horrors of our decaying 
civilisation, ‘‘ hiking’’ in England, or fishing in 
Scotland, or sailing round the British coasts. Should 
the front cover be opened wide, the observer would, 
from the publisher’s note, gather at least something 
about the author. ‘‘ The author,’’ it states, ‘‘ had 
a small farm in the South of France, on which he 
grew olives, a certain amount of corn, and kept bees. 
This book is, in essence, a story of his bee-keeping, 
of his contacts with other bee-experts, of his reading 
and of his experiments. But this is all told as part 
of a larger story, which consists of his memories not 
only during his life in the South of France, but before 
that of his life as a professional soldier, and as a member 
of the Supreme War Council at Versailles, and of his 
experiences as a sportsman."’ But even this does not 
quite indicate the nature of this fascinating and 
amusing little book. The author, doubtless, could 
write a great deal (and I hope he will) about soldiering, 
Versailles, etc.; but he doesn’t do it in this book. 
It is a book about bees and insects, studied in Fabre’s 
own Provence in Fabre’s own spirit, by a retired 
soldier, who only casually alludes to his previous 


A FIGHT BETWEEN A HORNET AND A PRAYING MANTIS, 


experiences, and adds a _ postscript describing 
*‘ unoccupied '’ France under Vichy rule and_ his 
own escape therefrom. 

In early life he did not keep bees; and as for 
insects, those he met in India and Hong Kong were 
mostly better squashed than observed. ‘ Victorian 
Army officers,” he says, ‘‘ were said ‘to be paid 
a small retaining fee for the privilege of queueing up 
to die for their country,’ and we were encouraged to 
indulge in a variety of occupations and sports. 
Personally, I took up at intervals hunting, pig- 
sticking, shooting, polo, yachting, dry-fly fishing, golf, 
lawn-tennis, racquets, painting, and etching on copper, 
ski-ing, travelling and writing.'’ Obviously he didn’t 
get too early into a rut. But when he retired to the 
Riviera (although he didn't become entirely a hermit, 
and was known occasionally to fish, to tour in a car, 
to dine out, and even to visit a Casino) he took to bee- 
keeping, learnt to watch insects, and acquired a 
belated antipathy to kill ’’—fish for the pot excepted. 

A few chapter-headings may indicate the general 
nature of the book, though not the gay and modest 
quality of the writing : ‘‘ The Enemies of the Domestic 
Bee,” ‘‘ Bee-Swarms,” “ Instinct? Reason?" “ The 
Pleasures and Pains of Bee-Keeping,’’ ‘‘ Scent in 
Insects,” ‘‘ The Sense of Direction in Insects,” ‘‘ Power 
of Communication Amongst Bees."" Readers of 
Lubbock, Fabre and Ticknor Edwardes will find 
their knowledge supplemented by the records of a keen 


observer ; connoisseurs of dramatic short-stories will 
find one in his account of a battle between a praying 
mantis and a hornet ; and students of human history 
will note, with a sigh, his comparisons between life in 
(where there are 


the insect world “ Levites and 



































4 WORKER BEE AND A CRAB SPIDER ON SPIRAA. 


Samaritans ’’) and life amongst humans. ‘I have no 
hope,” he says, ‘“‘ that insects do not feel as we do, 
as their signs of suffering are so like our own. I have 
seen it suggested that because a wasp which had lost 
its abdomen was seen to sip honey eagerly, it was 
a sign of lack of sensibility to pain in this insect. 
But how thirsty are human beings who have been 
horribly wounded! Not only do insects suffer pain, 
but domestic bees, when lost owing to the, removal 
of their homes, become so agitated that we can only 
conclude that they are as capable of feeling acute 





A COMMON CARDER BEE AND A FIELD CUCKOO BEE. 





*” Shining Hours.” By C. N. Buzzard. Illustrated. (Collins, 


ros, fal.) 


s by J. Yunge-Bateman, reproduced from the book “ Shining 
bv Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. William Collins, Sons 
and Co., Lid. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL C, N. BUZZARD, C.M.G., D.S.O., THE AUFHOR 
OF THE BOOK ‘ SHINING HOURS ”? REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Colonel Buzzard, who is a younger brother of the late Sir E. Farquhar 

Buzzard, after his retirement from the Army had a small farm in 

Provence on which he grew olives and some corn and kept bees. He 

had a distinguished career in the 1914-18 war, during which he served 
in the Dardanelles, Flanders and Italy. 


unhappiness as they certainly are of joy. Cruelty is 
paramount in the insect world, but not more so than 
in the human race, if we are to judge by our experiences 
of these past few years.”’ 

There have been many stories about life on the 
Riviera, under Pétain’s Consulship, and the evacuation 
therefrom. But the account here comes freshly, 
partly because of the author’s light touch, and his 
meditative range, which reminds me of the late 
Cecil Torr, who wrote ‘ Small Talk at Wreyland.” 
Of the period just. pre-war he makes remarks which, 





A HORNET CARRYING OFF A WORKER BEE. 


alas, may apply again after another decade. ‘* Through 
1939 the Riviera became a whispering gallery where 
men and women of so many nationalities asked one 
another in subdued voices if war were really probable 
and possible. I gathered that many of the cosmo- 
politan crowd had again become obsessed with the 
mistaken idea that Britain was decadent and would 
never fight. i suppose the mistake was due to the 
presence amongst otherwise quite normal English 
visitors to the Riviera of a singular class of educated 
but strangely effeminate young men, whom it was 
difficult to imagine on any front but that of the bars 
of night-clubs of doubtful reputation '’"—and some of 
whom (he might have added) left their haunts, shed 
their languor, and became first-class officers. The 
French Army, with which he fought in the First World 
War, he stoutly defends: but it had been let down 
and its equipment was antediluvian : there were even 
horse-drawn anti-tank guns. The Vichy police were 
helpful on the side, and, orders notwithstanding, he 
never left the coast until he finally fled with his 
daughter through Spain. Through Spain, like thousands 
of other Englishmen, Free French, Dutch and Belgians. 
But, oddly enough, nobody ever seems to think of 
giving the Spaniards a “ thank you "’ for it. Not even 
this tolerant author ; though, like the rest, he mentions 
the hearty meal he got when he reached Lisbon. 

It is a short book, with some powerful drawings of 
insects. If the author has returned to the Riviera, 
I think he might (as an author) give the bees a short 
rest and write a volume of general reminiscences. 
It would certainly be vivid and entertaining. 

















MARCHING BACK TO THE SIGNALLING SCHOOL ‘“ TALWAR” AFTER A 
MEETING AT THE OVAL: ROYAL INDIAN NAVY RATINGS CARRYING 








SYMBOLIC OF THE MUTINEERS’ DIVIDED LOYALTIES : THREE FLAGS— 
MUSLIM LEAGUE, INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, AND THE UNION 
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SCENES IN THE STREETS OF BOMBAY. 


THE INDIAN NAVAL MUTINY: 





CONGRESS FLAGS IN PROCESSION TO THE SHORE BASE. 





JACK-—FLYING OVER INDIAN NAVY QUARTERS IN BOMBAY. 








MARCHING THROUGH A STREET IN BOMBAY, DANCING, 


INDIAN NAVAL RATINGS 
CONGRESS FLAGS: A SCENE DURING THE RIOTS. 


SHOUTING SLOGANS, AND WAVING 


The mutiny in the Royal Indian Navy at Bombay began on February 18 when 
1000 ratings of the signal training establishment, H.M.I.S. “ Talwar,’ began a 
* hunger-strike."" On the following day ratings hoisted Congress Party and Muslim 
League flags in place of the White Ensign on several warships in the harbour and 
a large number went ashore and joined men from “ Talwar" in a riot in which 
British officers and men were attacked. On February 20, Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Godfrey, Flag Officer Commanding Royal Indian Navy, arrived from Delhi, and Indian 
troops and police rounded up seamen who refused to return to establishments or 
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A CONGRESS FLAG WITH A PHOTOGRAPH MAHATMA GANDHI 


OF SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE FLYING 
ABOVE THE INDIAN NAVY INSIGNIA, AS SETTING A BAD 





‘ 

MUTINEERS IN HOLIDAY MOOD BEFORE THE TROUBLE DEVELOPED INTO 

A RIOT: A LORRY-LOAD OF INDIAN RATINGS CHEERING AND WAVING 
u WHEN INTERROGATED BY POLICE OFFICERS. 
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ALIGHTING FROM HIS TRAIN ON ARRIVAL 
IN BOMBAY: HE PUBLICLY DEPLORED THE MUTINEERS’ ACTION 
AND UNBECOMING EXAMPLE FOR INDIA, 
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SPEAKER, UNDER A 


THE CROWDED MEETING OF INDIAN RATINGS AT THE OVAL: A 


BANNER INSCRIBED “ JAI HIND” (“ VICTORY TO INDIA”), ADDRESSING THE MUTINEERS. 


the mutineers 


ships as ordered. On February 21 firearms were used by some of 
In a broadcast, 


ashore and O6cerlikon guns were fired from certain of the warships. 
Admiral Godfrey stated that all the forces at the Government's disposal would be 
employed to end the situation. On February 22 the mutineers decided to surrender 
unconditionally after seeking the advice of Mr. Patel, a Congress leader, but in the 
meantime there had been serious rioting by the civil population in which military 
lorries were burned and shop-windows smashed. On February 24 it was reported 
that the situation was completely under control. 
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THE CEREMONY OF PRESENTING RED HATS TO 

















THE NEWLY-CREATED PRINCES OF THE ROMAN CHURCH PROSTRATING THEMSELVES IN PRAYER BEFORE THE ALTAR OF CATTEDRA IN THE BASILICA AFTER RECEIVING THEIR RED HATS. 
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| CARDINALS: IMPRESSIVE SCENES IN THE VATICAN CITY. 


| 
| THE POPE, ENTHRONED IN ST. PETER’S, RECEIVING CARDINALS DURING THE CEREMONY OF PRESENTING RED HATS TO THE NEW MEMBERS OF THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 


CENES of Renaissance 
7 splendour, not witnessed 
Since the days before the war, 
marked the public consistory 
held by the Pope and his 
cardinals in St. Peter’s on 
February 21, when twenty- 
eight of the thirty-two newly- 
created Princes of the Church 
received the ceremonial red 
hat which accompanies mem- 
bership of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals. The occasion 
was doubly memorable for 
one of the new Cardinals, 
Archbishop Griffin, of West- 
minster, since it also marked 
his forty-seventh birthday, 
which makes him the youngest 
member of the Sacred College. 
Heralded by a fanfare on 
silver trumpets, the Pope was 
borne aloft in the sedia 
gestatoria into the Basilica; 
preceded by older members 
of the Sacred College in their 
purple robes, white capes, and 
red skull-caps, and followed 
by archbishops, bishops, and 
heads of Catholic orders. On 
the Pope’s head was a golden 
mitre, and from his shoulders 
draped a crimson brocade 
cope, heavily embroidered 
with golden thread. The aisle 
up the central nave was lined 
with the Noble, Swiss, and 
Palatine Guards, the Papal 
Gendarmerie, and the Gentle- 
men of the Papal Court, all 
in colourful costume. The 
distinguished visitors included 
princes and generals, members | LuorocRAPH TAKEN IN THE VATICAN ON FEBRUARY 22, AFTER THE SECOND SECRET CONSISTORY, HELD BY THE POPE IN THE PRESENCE 
it a — nape OF THE SACRED COLLEGE, AND WHICH CLOSED THE CYCLE OF CEREMONIES ORGANISED FOR THE CREATION OF THIRTY-TWO NEW CARDINALS, 
and o ¢ diplomatic corps. 
The Pope, enthroned, per- fon onde Dee a “ Contos — Augustin Parrado y Garcia (Spain), Emmanuel Arce y Ochotorena (Spain), Soden Aloisi Masella (Ita 
formed the symbolic imposi- Gregory Peter Agagianian ( ia), Jose ungary), Jaime de Barros Camera (Brazil), James Charles MacGuigan (Canada), John Joseph Glennon (U. 
tion of the red haton the new- Francis Joseph . Edward Mooney (U.S.), Theodore Comment ee Cousete (Port oo Cement oat, ee Galen (Germany), 
comers to the Sacred College. Antonio Caggiano (Argentina), rd Griffin (Eng » @ rnesto Ruffini (Italy). 
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SHORT time ago General Slim, the former 
Commander of the Fourteenth Army in 
Burma, gave a talk in London on some aspects 
of the campaign. In it he touched, lightly 
and humorously, on the shifts and devices 
on the supply side, but had time to-say little 
about it. There is not room in this article 
to say much, but it may be worth while to 
consider the problem as it faced the Four- 
teenth Army in its earlier stages. The later 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
MAKE-DO-AND-MEND IN BURMA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 





stages are interesting, but really less so. There is 
something almost amounting to a natural law which 
decrees that British campaigns, however unpromising 
or muddled administratively to start with, shall be 
first-class in that respect by the time they end. 
Even the Crimea was true to this law. And besides 
limiting our examination in respect of time, it will be 
necessary to limit it also in that of range, leaving out, 
for instance, all the engineering work on which move- 
ment depended absolutely and in which so much skill 
and ingenuity were displayed. The supply problem 
alone, and for the first part of the Fourteenth Army’s 
career, is a subject more than big enough for one 
short article. 

In talking about Burma one always has to begin 
with the statement that tactically and, even more, 
administratively the campaign was fought the wrong 
way round. It takes no great knowledge of war to 
reach the view that seaborne invasion by way of 
Rangoon was the obvious way to tackle the business. 
But it could not be done. The resources were not 
provided. But there was one advantage in doing it 
the wrong way—coming in from the Brahmaputra 
Valley over the mountains. The professors of military 
theory, Hamley especially, are insistent upon the 
danger of forming front to a flank or, in other words, 
fighting parallel to your line of communications. 
Practical soldiers are occasionally impatient of theo- 
rising of this sort, but this is a piece of highly 
practical theory. While you are winning it does not 
matter that you are forming front to a flank—in 
fact, it may be useful to have your road and rail 
depéts spread out behind you—but it is a very 
different matter if you get into trouble. Defeat may 
mean being pushed right off your communications, 
and perhaps into a wilderness. In this respect the 
Japanese were in a very awkward position from the 
time things began to go against them, and the crush- 
ing nature of their final defeat was largely due to it. 

However, at the outset British administrative 
officers would probably have been glad to exchange 
conditions with them. Here we were, in a quarter 
of Burma which was virtually roadless, and dependent 
upon a railway built chiefly to carry a limited number 
of tea trains but now required to carry 6000 tons 
a day to Manipur Road, as well as 8000 tons a 
day to the Americans at Ledo for their own main- 
tenance and transport to China, without taking any 
account of troop trains. Forward of the railhead 
there was the road to Imphal, good because it had 
been made so, having been developed from a poor 
track. Otherwise, north of the region of Mandalay 
there were none but the most indifferent fair-weather 
roads. 
shortages ; for example, there were no canteen stores 
whatever in the forward area, Fresh meat up to 
Imphal was limited to a half-issue per week, and 
there was none south of it. Nor were there any 
substitutes except the inevitable “ bully.” Things 
were just a little better in the Arakan, because 





Our forces were suffering from innumerable y 
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more live animals could be bought, and some later 
came in by sea, Vegetables there were in the 
north, but, in summer at all events, they perished 
before they reached the fighting troops. Tinned 
milk was deficient, and the first great consignment 
sent had been stored for a long period in England 
as a reserve, so that the tins had rusted. Reserve 
supplies were dangerously inadequate. 

The first vital step taken in India to put matters 
right was the loosening of the grip of the financial 
authorities upon the majority of items. This had 
meant that when orders had been given for dried 


goods in India which the contractors were quite 
unable to fulfil, equivalent cancellations had been 
made of orders for tinned goods from home, That 


system was done away with. The Provincial. Govern- 
ments were kept up to their promises, which they had in 
some cases previously not fulfilled, for the supply of foods 
specially required for Indian troops. Cold storage in Cal- 
cutta was increased, though that did not help much at 
first, owing to transport shortage. Finally, early in 1945 
a cold-storage plant was installed in Chittagong, making 
matters in this respect much easier. But before that, early 
in 1944, the food had begun to come in in the necessary 
quantities, so that the ration scale of the Fourteenth Army 
became about the best in the world, though it must be 
realised that this scale did not apply to the fighting troops 
during periods of rapid movement. 

At the same time, the Fourteenth Army was faced with 
shortages of nearly every type of gun, assault boats, trucks, 
motor ambulances, wireless sets, portable cookers. Ammu- 
nition was equally insufficient. The unfortunate Army 
Commander found himself credited with all ammunition 
released from the base depdét, though it might not be put 
on rail for weeks, might take another month to reach 
Manipur Road, and even then was far from the front. 
From his point of view this was merely a book-keeper’s 
camouflage, since he himself could not count any ammunition 
until it was on the ground in the army area. The other 
most serious shortage was that of administrative units on 
the long lines of communication. One aspect of the effort 
made in India to remedy this state of affairs may be found 
in the fact that the R.1I.A.S.C. expanded until it became 
considerably greater than the whole of the pre-war Indian 
Army. All these matters were gradually improved, par- 
ticularly the working of the railway, which was entirely taken 
over by American troops; but the main basis of the 
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was flown in. 
and was joined by the 7th Indian Division, flown in from the Arakan. Ir 
the four divisions in the Imphal-Pelel area were supplied by air. It will be seen 
Kohima and Imphal was 


that the lot of the 
be the most decisive of 


not a happy one. 


JAPANESE 

DECISIVE VICTORY OF THE BURMA CAMPAIGN : 

THE SITUATION IN THE KOHIMA-IMPHAL 
THE FIRST WEEK OF JUNE 1944. 


This sketch-map, showing the situation on the main front in Burma in the first 
week in June 1944, is remarkable evidence of the value of air tra rt. 
Japanese had enveloped the 17th, 20th 
ever, not only held their d bw 


and 23rd Indian Divisions. 
the 


two Japanese divisions between 
The resulting victory proved to 
the campaign and was entirely based on air transport. 





GENERAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM, 


Was appointed to the command of the Fourteenth Army on its 
formation in October 1943. His great powers of organisation 
evident throughout the cam in Burma, and 

G.-O-C. of the Allied Land Forces, South-East Asia. In December 
last year he was appointed Commandant of the Imperial Defence College. 
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Meanwhile, the 2nd (British) Division advanced from the north 
In addition, 
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betterment of the Fourteenth Army’s situation 

was the increase in the air transport squadrons, 

American and British, and the skill created 

by application and experience, which vastly 

increased their individual carriage capacity, 
irrespective of their numerical strength. 

In the lecture mentioned above General 

Slim paid special attention to the develop- 

ment and exploitation of local resources. 

In the north 13,000 acres of land reclaimed 

from jungle—since ready-made agricultural land 

could not be taken from the local population— 

was brought into cultivation as a great market 

garden. In the end the Army went ahead too fast to 

get the output. The air-lift at its biggest could not 

carry the stuff, even though the farms were near 


airfields. Troops on the lines of communication 
A therefore had a surplus of vegetables. The hospitals 
called for about 5000 ducks a day for their patients. 


A “hatching team” was imported from China to 
work on the primitive but successful Chinese method 
of incubation, in which the eggs are put in unhusked 
rice heated twice a day. Pigs were imported from 
Australia, but once more the Army moved too fast, 
and as there were no refrigerating facilities in the 
area the L. of C. profited again. In the Arakan a 
scheme was started for the drying of fish and the big 
prawns found on that coast. This again, however, 
was valuable locally but not on the main front, 
because the fish was but lightly dried or salted and 
would not travel. Yet it was a boon to the Arakan 
front. 

One of the few comments which appear to put a 
strain upon the good nature of General Slim is 
when the air transport schemes are described as being 
‘clever improvisations.’”” There was a great deal of 
improvisation in Burma, but the last kind of military 
machinery to lend itself to the process is*air trans- 
port. Airfields have to be selected and constructed ; 
parachute packers have to be trained; experiment 
and training are both necessary in packing con- 
tainers; the whole organisation of staff, control, 
labour, and transport has to be ‘carefully prepared. 
When at the end of January 1044 there were 
indications that the Japanese would soon attack in 
the Arakan, warning was issued to develop the 
packing programme to the full, reinforce with 
pioneers and British volunteers on the L. of C. for 
supervision and other work, and have everything 
ready for operating all round the clock. The attack 
was launched in early February. It swept round 
the British left flank and got astride the communi- 
cations. The Seventh and Fifth Indian Divisions 
immediately went on to air supply, and just after- 
wards the Eighty-first West African Division, further 
inland on the Kaladan front, followed suit. Two 
more divisions, the Twenty-sixth and Thirty-sixth, 
moved down from the north, and the Japanese 
enveloping force was enveloped in its turn. After it 
had been routed and dissolved, and the 15th Corps 
had resumed its offensive in the Arakan, road and 
water maintenance was resumed on that front, so 
that the administration and the air transport 
squadrons should be ready for other emergencies. 
They were reinforced, and large stocks of supplies, 
not only for dropping, but now also for air-landing, 
were accumulated. 

So matters were as well prepared as was practicable 
for the more important Japanese offensive at Imphal. 
It was heralded by the cutting of the road behind 
the Seventeenth Division, withdrawing rather late 
from its exposed position at Tiddim. It had to fight 
its way through northward with the aid of air trans- 
port. Then came the main threat, when two Japanese 
divisions forced their way across the road between 
Kohima and Imphal. The divisions about Imphal 
went on to air transport. Then came the first 
great move of troops by air. Two brigades of the 





Fifth Indian Division were flown in to Imphal, 
and simultaneously unwanted troops, largely 
administrative personnel, were flown out. Between 


April 26 and May 19, 3500 casualties and 23,000 fit 
:‘men were thus withdrawn. At Kohima even 
the water was dropped by parachute. Here the 
garrison was reinforced by the second big air troop transport, 
two brigades of the Seventh Division being flown from the 
Arakan. The air again aided the Second (British) Division, 


» flying in its third brigade so that it arrived at Manipur 


Road as soon as its second, which had travelled by rail. 
As a result of these movements, the Japanese force between 
Kohima and Imphal passed from being the enveloper to 
being the enveloped, just as had happened in the Arakan. 
And, as often occurs in war, it was the failure of their own 
offensive even more than the British counter-offensive 
which lay at the root of the final Japanese disaster in 
Burma. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the Fourteenth 
Army did not have to pay for so blithely rushing its ad- 
ministrative personnel out of the Imphal “ boxes.” It 
naturally had to pay for the fact that it had moved them 
great distances from where they were now wanted. Much 
of the transport, too, was hundreds of miles away when 
divisional commanders were shouting for petrol in order 
to chase the defeated Japanese. On the air side the crews 
had, for the time being, “ had it,”’ and in many cases the 
engines also. In fact, after the battle, the administrative 
situation was worse than it had been while the battle was 
being fought. Nevertheless, by exceptional efforts on the 
part of all concerned, it was found possible to carry out a 
relentless pursuit, even though the monsoon had broken. 
I am writing here of administration, not operation, but 
my own view is that General Kawabe, though his offensive 
was clever enough, made a grave mistake. He needed two 
or three more divisions for success. If his administrative 
machine could not support them he should not have 
launched the offensive. So do logistics rule the fate of 
battlefields and campaigns. 
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“TRIFLES, LIGHT AS AIR”: PNEUMATIC DECOY TANKS AND ARMY LORRIES. 
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AN INFLATABLE SHERMAN “ TANK": A BRITISH DECOY DEVICE WHICH PACKS INTO A HOLD-ALL LITTLE LARGER THAN A CRICKET BAG. 
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BRITISH DECOY: A PNEUMATIC ‘“‘ARMY LORRY” USED TO DECEIVE THE ENEMY. IT CAN SIMULATE AN OPEN OR CLOSED VEHICLE. 
PE may 

1 be “* The Illustrated London 

News "’ of December 22 
last year we published photo- 
graphs of pneumatic decoy 
“anti-aircraft guns’’ and 
“tanks”’ used by the U.S. 
Army for deceiving the enemy. 
This week our own War 
Office has released details of 
British decoy devices made 
possible by the improvisation 
of barrage-balloon material 
for the manufacture of in- 
flatable “ tanks "’ and * Army 
lorries,"” shown in our photo- 
graphs. The Sherman device, 
though very formidable- 
looking at a comparatively 
short range, could, in fact, be 
packed, in its deflated state, 
into a hold-all little larger 


than a cricket bag, and could 
be blown up to the size of an A GROUP OF BRITISH PNEUMATIC “TANKS"' AND AN “ARMY LORRY" LOOKING VERY FORMIDABLE AT A RANGE 


actual Sherman in five minutes. OF ONLY 120 YARDS-—-MUCH LESS THAN THE soo YARDS AT WHICH THEY WERE DESIGNED TO DECEIVE THE ENEMY. 
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ANTI-BRITISH RIOTING IN CAIRO. 


ALL SAINTS ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL, CAIRO, RECENTLY ATTACKED AND DESECRATED 
BY AN ANTI-BRITISH MOB, WHICH ATTEMPTED TO SET FIRE TO THE BUILDING. 





BRITISH ARMY LORRIES BLAZING AFTER BEING SET ON FIRE BY EGYPTIAN RIOTERS OUTSIDE 
THE KASR EL NIL BARRACKS IN CAIRO. (PICTURE BY RADIO.) 


THE CAIRO MOB SEEN BURNING FURNITURE FROM THE R.A.F. BASE PERSONNEL OFFICE, 
WHICH SUFFERED HEAVY DAMAGE. (LEFT) ST. JOSEPH’S R.C. CHURCH, WHICH THE RIOTERS 
ATTEMPTED TO FIRE. (PICTURE BY RADIO.) 


Serious da’ to property and some casualties were caused in large-scale anti-British riots which broke out 
in Cairo on February 21. The trouble an at midday, when three British Army lorries approaching the 
Kasr el Nil Barracks were stopped by anti-British rioters. One lorry got away, but the other two were seized 
and set on fire, the drivers being beaten with sticks. Egyptian troops were summoned the square was 
cleared. The crowd then proceeded to attack British premises in other parts of the city, serious dai bein 
done to Service clubs and hostels, including Cecil House, the Victory Club, the Lady Tedder R.A.F. Club 
R.A.F. Base Personne! Office, and also St. Joseph’s R.C. Cathedral and the German school. Later, in a 
particularly bad outbreak, All Saints Anglican Cathedral was desecrated by a crowd of hooligans who, am 
other acts of violence, entered the Cathedral,.ripped open cushions, soaked the stuffing in oil and attempt 
with this to set fire to the door. Formal British protests have been made, and the Egyptian Premier is 
understood to have promised such reparation as inquiry justified. 
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“GLASSHOUSE” RIOTS AT ALDERSHOT. 


The Military Detention Barracks at Aldershot, the original “ Glasshouse,” so called from its long stretch of 
skylight, was the scene on January 23-24 of one of the biggest prison disturbances in the history of the British 
Army. The trouble, which is said to have been caused by the introduction of men who recently escaped from 
Northallerton Detention Barracks, began at teatime, when some of the men began throwing plates about. The 
place was cordoned and the disturbance confined to the main hall. Some of the prisoners seriously damaged 
the building and firemen turned their hoses on the rioters. Many of the latter climbed on the roof of the 
building and threw slates and missiles at the firemen. Floodlights and searchlights were used during the night 
to prevent any attempt at a breakaway. Two hundred men su and were taken away in lorries. 

remaining hundred collected bedding and set fire to the building in three places. The alarm was raised and 
guards, wearing parachute helmets and armed with tommy-guns, broke into the building and began the arrest 

and rescue of the last of the rioters. 


RIOTING PRISONERS SEEN ON THE ROOF OF THE “‘ GLASSHOUSE,’ THE MILITARY DETENTION 
BARRACKS AT ALDERSHOT; IN ONE OF THE BIGGEST MILITARY PRISON DISTURBANCES KNOWN. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE SCENE OF THE “ GLASSHOUSE” RIOT. AT ALDERSHOT, SHOWING 
RIOTING PRISONERS ON THE ROOF AND THE DEBRIS-LITTERED YARD. 


FLOODLIGHTS BLAZING AND HOSES PLAYING DURING A NIGHT ATTEMPT TO CONTROL 
THE RIOTING PRISONERS IN THE ALDERSHOT DETENTION BARRACKS. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE 
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LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
Appointed to be one of the Cabinet Mission which 
is to go to India during March, Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, who was Member for Edinburgh East 
before being raised to the peerage, is Secretary of 
State for India in the present Government and 
was a member of the Indian Round-Table Con- 
ference in 1931. The Mission is to have Cabinet 
authority to negotiate with Indian leaders, and 
to assist the Viceroy. 
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LORD KILLEARN. 
Appointed to be Commissioner in South- 
East Asia, Lord Killearn has been British Am- 
bassador to t since 1936. In his new ap- 
intment he will have H.Q. at Singapore and 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS. 
Nominated to be a member of the Cabinet Mission 
of three, shortly to leave for discussions with. Indian 
leaders, Sir Stafford Cripps, who is Secretary of 
the Board of Trade and was Minister of Aircraft 
Production in the Coalition Government, went to 
India in 1942 with an offer to the Indians which 
was not acceptable to them, and has, as a result, 
special knowledge of the problems which will prove 

valuable in the forthcoming discussions. 
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MR. A. V. ALEXANDER. 
The third member of the Cabinet Mission to India 
which was recently appointed, Mr. Alexander, 
First Lord of the Admiralty in this Government, 
and also, since 1940, in the Coalition Government, 
has no previous connection with India but is under- 
stood to represent the general opinion of the 
Labour Party. The Mission is to work with Lord 
Wavell within the scope of the Government’s 

known intentions. 
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INDEPEN DENCE THE EMIR 


ABDULLAH (L.) WITH HIS PRIME MINISTER, IBRAHIM PASHA HASHIM (R.), AT NORTHOLT. 


The Emir Abdullah of Transjordan arrived in England by air on February 22. 
nection with Mr. Bevin’s pledge that Transjordan is to 
panied on his journey by his Prime Minister, his A.D.C., Colonel 


His visit is in con- 
dent State. He was accom- 
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. Broadhurst, his Chamberlain, 
Lord Clarendon) 
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TO-DAY. 


ADMIRAL SIR A. U. WILLIS. 
To be Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Fleet, 
in succession to Admiral Sir John H. D. Cunning- 
ham, from whom he will take over about the end 
of April, Admiral Sir Algernon Willis has been 
Second Sea Lord of the Admiralty for the past two 
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SIR RONALD IAN CAMPBELL. 
Appointed to be Ambassador in ypt in 
succession to Lord Killearn, Sir R. I. pbell 
has been Depsty to the Secretary of State for 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. He entered 
the Diplomatic Service in 1914 and was Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the British Embassy in 
Paris 1938-39 and Minister at Belgrade 1939-41. 

Magdalen College, 
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He was met at Northolt Airport by the Lord Chamberlain ( He was educated at Eton and 


Kirkbride, the British Resident in Transjordan 
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and a staff of five. 
Sir George Gater and Mr. A. S. 
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he was British Minister to China. 
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SIR AHMED HASSANEIN PASHA. 
As the result of a motor accident in Cairo, Sir 
A. Hassanein Pasha died on February 19. He 
was Chief of the tian Royal Cabinet and 
well known as an explorer and an athlete. He 
fenced for Oxford against Cambridge and cap- 
tian team in the Olympic Games 
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SIR LOUIS DANE. 
The death at the age of bn agg My my of Sir Louis 
on February 22 in London. He 
904-5 and 
ted a treaty with the Ameer Habibullah of 
istan. He was one of the most versatile 
forceful of the heads of the Punjab Govern- 
t since the constitution of the Province, and 
Lieut-Governor a Punjab from 1908 
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‘ PROFESSOR PIERRE MONTET. . 

' The discoverer of a remarkable Egyptian tomb 
of the 2Iist Dynasty which was recently opened 
(objects from which we show on another page), 
Professor Montet, who is a Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg, is the leader of a French 
A Mission sponsored by the French 
which has been working in The tomb, 
which is about 25 miles from Port Said, was dis- 
covered early in the war but only recently opened. 5 


seqnenneenenss 


The death of Sir Hugh Allen, as the result of a road 
accident near the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, 
took place on February 20. Sir Hugh, who was 
born in 1869, had been Professor of Music at 
Oxford since 1918 and was a fellow of New College, 
which had been his spiritual home since he became 
organist in 1901. His vigorous personality had 
made a deep mark on Oxford, and his death will 
be felt as a personal loss by many. 
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A GIGANTIC AIRCRAFT-CARRIER MADE OF ICE: “H.M.S. H/ 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis 


A PROPOSED “SECRET WEAPON” IN THE WAR AGAINST U-BOATS: THE “HABBAKUK” PROJECT ~ISLANDS 


| Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Lord Cherwell were consulted, and the former ' 
| commented as follows: ‘1 attach the greatest importance to the examination of 
aircraft-carriers made of a mixture of ice and wood-pulp, called ‘‘ Pykrete,’’ which these ideas. The advantages of a floating island or islands, if only used as 
| 


One of the most remarkable schemes produced during the war has just been 
revealed by the Admiralty. This scheme envisaged the building of gigantic 


refuelling depéts for aircraft, are so dazzling that they do not at the moment need 
to be discussed. There would be no difficulty in finding a place to put such a 
stepping-stone in any of the plans of war now under consideration.'’ As a result, 
a directing committee for research and development of the “‘ Habbakuk "’ project, 


were to cruise about the Atlantic and act as advanced airfields in anti-submarine 
warfare. The project, originated in September 1942, was put forward by 
Mr. Geoffrey Pyke, then acting as Director of Programmes at Combined Operations 
Headquarters. Such importance was attached to the project that the Prime 
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S. HABBAKUK” COMPARED WITH H.M.S. “INDEFATIGABLE.” 


G. H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
' 
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LANDS OF ICE CRUISING IN THE ATLANTIC~ABANDONED OWING TO OUR MASTERY OF THE U-BOATS. 


as it was called, was set up. It was at once apparent that large-scale experiments Progress was so rapid that an order was placed with the Canadian Government 
on ice would be necessary, and that these could only be carried out in Canada. for one of these craft for the season 1943-44. The final design was tor a craft 
Subsequently it was discovered that ice alone had insufficient strength as material made of ice reinforced with wood-pulp, 2000 ft. long, 300 ft. wide and 200 ft. deep, 
for building a vessel of the size required, but by incorporating a binding substance, weighing approximately 2,000,000 tons, covered with an insulating skin and kept 
ice was produced with a compressive resistance of the same order as the strength permanently frozen by means of refrigerating machinery. An experimental model 
of concrete—about 3000 Ibs. per square inch. During the early months of 1943 of the proposed icedrome, 60 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, had already been successfully 


work was carried out not only in Britain but in Canada and the United States. produced on Lake Patricia, Jaspar, in Canada, This was built up with square 
Continued overleaf. 
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ONE OF THE WAR’S MOST REMARKABLE SECRETS: DETAILS C 


DRAWN BY OUR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, | wr 













































































[DETAILS OF A PROPULSION UNIT.} 
a ELECTRIC PROPULSION MOTOR. 
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THE ICE-SHIP “H.M.S. HABBAKUK” IN SECTION: A DRAWING SHOWING THE SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTION ‘$A 


Continued.) 

blocks of ‘‘ Pykrete "' welded or frozen together. The keel was built on a wooden 
cradle, and it was proposed to follow this practice with the full-sized ship and 
then float it into deep water, where the hull could be completed. Various building 


independent propellers—thirteen on each side of the ship. Power was to be 
derived from turbo-electric generating plant within the ship. The great ice-ship 
was also tested in model form at the National Physical Laboratory, at Teddington 


sites in Canada were suggested, and it was finally decided that the best positions 
were at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, and Seven Islands Bay, Quebec. Having 
settled on the design, the method of propelling this monster craft was considered, 
and it was decided to have electric motors in twenty-six nacelles driving 


and was found to ride waves 1000 ft. long and 50 ft. high with ease. For defence 
the icedrome was to carry dual-purpose guns and, as the result of tests, it was found 
that her 40-ft.-thick deck and sides could withstand bombs, gunfire and torpedoes. 
Working on a new material on such a gigantic scale, the experts engaged on the 
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THE PAST AND THE PRESENT; SOME EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES. 


LADY NELSON’S WEDDING DRESS OF FINEST LIMERICK 
LACE FOR THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM. 


On the occasion of her marriage to the great admiral, Lady Nelson 
wore two overskirts of the finest Limerick lace. These lace skirts, 
still in perfect condition, passed by inheritance to Lady Nelson’s 
eldest | tie ig + aan ave, wd by her first marriage, the late Miss 
Sheila Margaret Humphrey-Davy, and have been bequeathed by her 
to the Museum, with some handkerchiefs worked by Lady Nelson. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AT SULGRAVE MANOR, THE 
ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. 
Broadcasting to America from Sulgrave Manor, the Northants home SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA: 
of the family of George Washington, on the 214th anniversary of A FINE GLASS GOBLET, ONE OF THE 676 PIECES OF THE 
Washington’s birthday. Mr. Attlee declared that the bonds uniting TABLE SERVICE ORDERED SY THE . EMPEROR -RAILE 


Britain and the U.S. were stronger than ever. (L. to r.): Sir Harry : i Ba nigk’s: ness 
Brittain, Mr. and Mrs. Attlee, the Curator and Lord Spencer. SELASSIE FROM THE ORREFORS: GLASS WORKS IN SWEDEN. 


(LEFT.) SCARABS 
FROM THE TOMB 
OF UNDJEBAN 
ENDJEDOT, 
RECENTLY FOUND 
IN EGYPT. 


Our pictures (left and 
right) show a few of 
the finds made by 
the French Professor 
Montet when re- 
cently opening at 
Tanis, about 25 miles 
from Port Said, a 
tomb of the twenty- 
first Dynasty, i.c., 
earlier than 1000 B.C. 
The tomb is that of 
Undjeban Endjedot, 
a leader of the 
Pharaoh’s archers. 
The tomb was dis- 
covered by Professor 
Montet in 1940, but 
not opened until re- 
cently. Among the 
finds are jewellery 
and an exquisite 
Statuette of Hathor. 


(RIGHT.) STATED 
TO BE A GOLDEN 
MASK OF AN 
EGYPTIAN 
GENERAL OF THE 
TWENTY-FIRST 
DYNASTY. 








THE CINQUANTENAIRE MUSEUM, BRUSSELS: A GENERAL VIEW _OF THE DEVASTATION CAUSED 
BY A FIRE WHICH HAS DESTROYED COLLECTIONS VALUED AT £300,000. 


A fire on the night of February 20 almost completely destroyed the left wing of the Cinquantenaire Museum at Brussels 

This museum was housed in part of the Palais du Cinquantenaire, which was built in 1879-80 for the Exhibition in celebration 

of the fiftieth anniversary of Beigian independence. The building consisted of projecting wings with a crescent-shaped 

rHK BURNT-OUT EGYPTIAN GALLERY OF THE BRUSSELS CINQUANTENAIRE Colonnade in the middle and a triumphal arch was added in 1905. One of the wings housed Egyptian, Asiatic, Greek and 
MUSEUM, DESTROYED IN A RECENT FIRE. Roman antiquities and the damage done by fire is, at date of writing, estimated at nearly £300,000. 
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TRADITIONAL CEREMONIAL AND FEAST: 


THE MAORI BATTALION WELCOMED 
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HOME. 
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A WELCOME HOME TO 
BATTALION FROM 
PONEKE GIRLS POWHIRI 





on 











4 BROWNING MEAT ON HOT STONES IN THE HAANGI 4 THE RECEPTION AT AOTEA QUAY: 
' q 
\ (EARTH OVEN) FOR THE RECEPTION AT AOTEA QUAY: ‘\ PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF 

MAORI COOKS AT PORIRUA PA PREPARING FOR THE 4 IN NATIVE COSTUME, 


“st FEAST IN TRADITIONAL STYLE. vy 


rig fat 
seed 

















a ‘ 
\ A FEATURE OF THE ANCIENT MAORI CEREMONIAL OF WELCOME: MEMBERS 
\ OF TRE NGATI PONEKE CLUB, IN NATIVE COSTUME, SING AND DANCE. 4 


On January 23 the “ Dominion Monarch,” bringing the Maori Battalion home from Italy, 
docked at Pipitea Wharf, Wellington. The ship was played in by the drums and pipes 
of the Ist Wellington Battalion. As the “ Dominion Monarch" had been delayed five 
hours by a northerly gale, the programme was amended and the ceremonial parade was 
cancelled. Instead, the men marched from the ship to a marae (enclosed space) established 
on Aotea Quay, where a feast for 1500 guests had been prepared in the traditional manner. 
Dishes of meat, shell-fish, eels and smoked trout were cooked in the countryside and 





ITALY : 


THE ‘ DOMINION MONARCH.” 
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coseeann eee AMAR NEMO HT oNeNANNHANRNENE: 


BATTALION AIDED BY MICROPHONES. 








THE MAORI 4 
NGATI 
(WAVE TO) 














THE “‘ DOMINION MONARCH” DOCKS AT PIPITEA WHARF WHILE 
THE PIPES AND DRUMS OF THE IST WELLINGTON BATTALION PLAY. 























HEPI TE HEUHEU, ae 
ety Q 

THE NGATI-TUWHARETOA, \t A COOK AT PORIRUA PA USING THE TRADITIONAI \ 

NATIVE EARTH-OVEN, WHICH IS COVERED OVE! 


ADDRESSING THE MAORI \ 
. WITH SACKING AND EARTH. 





LED BY HEPI TE HEUHEU, THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF, MAORIS PERFORM THE VIGOROUS ‘ 
WELCOME HAKA “ NGATI-TUWHARETOA”™ IN HONOUR OF THE MAORI BATTALION. rd 


brought into Wellington in army hot-boxes. Six former commanders of the Maori 
Battalion were present at the ancient Maori ceremonials of welcome as well as repre- 
| sentatives of the Government and Opposition, the Diplomatic Corps, and other officials 
| A feature of the welcome was the removal by native priests of the fapu, a form of protective 
prayer with which the Maoris were invested before sailing to fight the Nazis. Local 
welcomes were held in many North Island centres. A train took the Battalion north, 
dropping men off at stations on the way, where groups of Maoris waited to greet them 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM ALL QUARTERS: 
AIR, SEA AND LAND EVENTS. 


“GROUND CONTROL APPROACH” REPLACES ‘‘ FIDO”: A LIBERATOR LANDING IN BAD WEATHER 
BY MEANS OF MOBILE RADAR APPARATUS, THE PILOT OPERATING THE CONTROLS AS INSTRUCTED. 


A radar and radio method of controlling aircraft from the ground, which should be of the greatest use to — fying 
now that the use of the “ Fido” system of fog-dispersal has proved to be too expensive for peacetime use, 
in the above photograph. Known as “Ground Control Approach,” its principal advantages are that it ~ 5A "i 
need for bulky and heavy equipaent 
in the aircraft and, being contained 
in a truck, can be taken to the selected 
landing-strip to which an aircraft is 
directed in fog or other conditions of 
bad visibility. The apparatus enables 
the ground crew to pick up an aircraft 
30 miles away and tovdirect it right 
on to the air-strip, the pilot operating 
REMINISCENT OF AN ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION: A GIGANTIC cotumn ‘he controls on instructions and Meigee ae 
s making the actual touch-down. « a kage 
OF SMOKE TOWERING ABOVE THE GROUND AT LEITH HILL, WHERE : 


SURPLUS STOCKS OF SMOKE-BOMBS WERE BEING DESTROYED. 


| ® 


ae 





¢ 





, 
COLONEL PERON ACCUSES THE UNITED STATES OF INTERFERING IN ARGENTINE INTERNAL AFFAIRS: THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER’S STEAM YACHT, “‘ CUTTY SARK,” WHICH 
PART OF THE HUGE CROWD WHICH HEARD THE SPEECH IN BUENOS AIRES. HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY THE JEWISH MARINE LEAGUE. 
On February 12: the U.S. Government published a blue book in which Colonel Peron was named as “a principal leader” In our issue of February 16 we published a photograph of the famous China clipper 
of the Argentine pro-Axis conspirators. In a speech at Buenos Aires on the following day Colonel Peron violently attacked “Cutty Sark,”’ and stated it had been purchased by the Jewish Marine League. 
Mr. Spruille Seaden, United States Secretary of State in charge of Latin-American affairs. The League has, in fact, acquired the Duke of Westminster's steam yacht, 


“Cutty Sark,” a photograph of which we reproduce here. 








"= eee 


FIRING A VOLLEY OVER THE GRAVES OF POLICE VICTIMS OF JEWISH A VESSEL WHICH HAS DONE SOME VERY GOOD SALVAGE AND TOWAGE WORK DURING 


TERRORISM! THE FUNERAL OF TWO ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS OF POLICE. THE WAR: THE OCEAN-GOING TUG “ SALVONTA,” 
Attacks by Jewish terrorists against police buildi at Jerusalem and Jaffa and a military In our issue of February 16 we published the story of the latest achievement of this ocean-going tug, 


installation at Tel Aviv on December led to the deaths of two Assistant Superintendents of together with a painting > Mr. Frank H. Mason, R.I. By an error the vessel was called the “ Slavonia. 

Police and two British « tabl Assistant Superintendent G. F. Smith was killed by Throughout the war the *‘ vonia has done some very good salvage and tow work. She was built for 
explosions at police headquarters and Assistant Superintendent D. J. Flanagan was shot while the Overseas Towage and Salvage Co., of London, by Messrs. Cochrane and of Selby, Yorks. Our 
inspecting a teller mine near a cinema several streets away. photograph was taken before the tug was converted for war purposes. 
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AN RA.S.C. ANTISMUGGLING PATROL. REVERSE LEND-LEASE DUMPS IN ENGLAND. 


One of the chief tasks of such few American troops as still remain in this country is the 
organisation of dumps of war goods returned to Britain under reverse Lend-Lease. The 
photographs reproduced below were taken at the G.45 Depét at Thatcham, Berks., where 
£4,000,000 worth of goods returned by the U.S.-Army to Britain within the past month 
have been assembled. The materials, including locomotives, chemical warfare vehicles. 
and huts, now cover acres of Newbury Racecourse, which forms part of the G.45 Depét. 
It is anticipated that the task of the U.S. troops at this Depét will be ended within a few 
months, and that it will be evacuated before July. 








WATCHING A SUSPECT JUNK OFF THE COAST OF MALAYA FROM ONE OF THE R.A.S.C. 
PATROL BOATS WHICH HAVE VIRTUALLY CLEANED UP LOCAL SMUGGLING. 





’ A GENERAL VIEW AT NEWBURY RACECOURSE, BERKS., SHOWING SOME OF THE WAR 
EQUIPMENT RETURNED TO BRITAIN BY AMERICA UNDER REVERSE LEND-LEASE. 











A CHINESE SAILOR ON BOARD A SUSPECTED JUNK CATCHING THE ROPE THROWN 
BY THE R.A.S.C. PATROL BOAT AS IT COMES ALONGSIDE FOR AN INSPECTION, 





ROWS OF STORE HUTS AND COVERED DUMPS OF REDUNDANT WAR MATERIALS COVERING 
ACRES OF NEWBURY RACECOURSE, WHICH FORMS PART OF THE G.45 DEPOT. 





AN R.A.S.C. OFFICER, BOARDING THE JUNK, IS TAKING A SMALL JAR OF OPIUM 
DISCOVERED IN THE HOLD DURING A THOROUGH SEARCH FOR SMUGGLED MATERIALS. 








Smuggling and piracy, carried on unchecked during the Japanese occupation of Malaya, 
when hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of drugs entered the country from 
nearby Java, Sumatra, and Siam, have recently met their match in an anti-smuggling 
patrol undertaken by the R.A.S.C. Operating along many miles of Malayan coastline, 
vessels of the R.A.S.C. Water Transport Companies have virtually cleaned up the area 
of the Klang Straits, where smugglers now need al! their native cunning to get even 
an ounce of opium past the vigilant eyes of the Customs and Excise officials who work TWO U.S. SOLDIERS CHECKING LOCOMOTIVES AT THE G.45 DEPOT IN BERKSHIRE, USED 

with the R.A.S.C. personnel. YOR THE STACKING OF WAR GOODS RETURNED TO US UNDER REVERSE LEND-LEASE. 











4 "4 NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. [2 
= C =O > == 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


S time goes on it is more and more of an advantage to a novelist to know something ; 
it lifts him out of the rut, and carries off many failings that might seem radical. 
And we have come to depend very much on this subject value—on the mere display of 
inside knowledge. Perhaps it is not altogether good for the art of fiction, though it o, ens 
many windows on the world; at any rate, an older and larger method strikes one in- 
creasingly, as it becomes unusual, with respect as well as surprise. We are brought up 
short in this manner by ‘‘ Ship to Shore” (Faber; 10s. 6d.), which in almost any list of 
current novels would have an air of aristocracy and would stand apart. Mr. McFee does 
write, indeed, out of special knowledge ; the impact of American society on a British liner 
captain cannot be worked out in the void. But neither is it a “* subject,” with a power 
of its own. It requires the art of the novelist ; and Mr. McFee cultivates that art with the 
conscious gravity of a bygone age. . 

His plot is of the slightest. Captain Sylvester, a middle-aged Englishman with a wife 
at home, falls in love with an American business girl on one of his cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean. And as his ship is based on New York, they are able to set up house together 
quite happily. His wife refuses to divorce him ; but she has money, and is used to being 
without him in any case—she would far rather be without him than uproot herself and 
cross the Atlantic. So there is no tragedy, no moral conflict ; only a social study—Grace, 
the product of Liscard, contrasted with 
Rosita, child of New York. And Rosita 
contrasted with her rich and idle compat- 
riots, the bright young things who 
commonly adorn a luxury cruise. And a 
few lettered Americans—a novelist, a poet, 
a critic—to lend variety. Mr. McFee 
analyses every social type with great care 
and skill, and—as, indeed, his plot re- 
quires—in a spirit much more favourable 
to New York than to Merseyside. It all 
takes place between the wars, which ‘seems 
a very long time ago. Sound, distinguished 
work in an idiom of unwonted leisure. 

James Aldridge has no breath to 
waste, no story at all. His subject is 
the war—the whole war, from Finland to 
New Guinea—and his hero a_corre- 
spondent whisking from front to front. <A 
glimpse, an anecdote, a hard little picture— 
and we move on. Behind this shallow, 
memorable frontage there may be a great 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 





COUNTRY MEN AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


He’ many people could say what a gambo is? Or a wantie? Or a mufferer? How 

many have seen bason wheels ? Or a nug? Orasway? A country quiz might well 
include these questions : the answers are to be found in ‘‘ Country CRAFTSMEN,” by Freda 
Derrick (Chapman and Hall; 10s. 6d.), a delightful book telling of the village craftsmen 
of bygone days. We must go to the wheelwright for most of the answers to the questions 
postulatéd above. A gambo is a Herefordshire contrivance like a small sledge with two 
little wheels behind and runners in front, and is used for dragging firewood from the hill 
copses, apparently. The smith also figures largely, as does the carpenter ; and we learn 
much of the country builder, the thatcher and all those men who, as the author of 
Ecclesiasticus says, “‘ trust to their hands : and every one is wise in his work . . . and all 
their desire is in the work of their craft.’”’ Miss Derrick does not agree with those who, 
never having seen a village from the inside, are apt to regard the break-up of its old order 
as an inevitable result of modern mechanisation. But the craftsmen, she asserts, must 
be fostered anew as part of our agricultural programme. 

Whether that programme is to succeed still remains a problem. After the first World 
War many farmers suffered disillusion and financial loss. Clifton Reynolds insists in 
“Girory Hitt Farm: Epirocue” (John Lane; 7s. 6d.) that young men now being 
demobilised must not be misled about the financial prospects of farming. He himself 

took over a 100-acre farm some years ago, 
2 and has already given us_ three books 
describing his experiences year by year. 
Now he leaves it, disgruntled with the 
meagre returns it has yielded in comparison 
with his business and literary earnings. The 
result is a contentious book in which he 
argues about social and political matters 
as he sees them related to farming life. 
In a foreword, Sir Robert Greig says that 
in the course of his debunking campaign 
Reynolds has debunked himself. He has 
certainly said enough to make any 
enthusiastic amateur think twice before 
embarking on a farming career. 

Both countrymen and country-lovers— 
the terms are by no means synonymous— 
are being well looked after by author and 
publisher just now. It is not so many 
weeks since attention was drawn in this 
column to Dr. E. B. Ford’s excellent book 
on butterflies. Now Miss Vere Temple, whose 


deal of information—or there may be A FAMOUS HOUSE WHICH HAS BEEN OFFERED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST BY LORD JERSEY: delightful illustrations have adorned the 


scarcely anything but what is exhibited OSTERLEY PARK, ISLEWORTH, ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF ROBERT ADAM’S WORK. 


with so much effect. We have no clue, 
unless a few mis-spellings are to pass for 
a clue; and in one sense it does not 
matter, since the author knows much 
more than the reading public, and con- 
vinces thoroughly as far as he goes. At 
the same time, ‘‘Of Many Men ”’ (Michael 
Joseph ; 8s. 6d.) is no mere sketch-book ; 
it acquires unity—a ruthless unity—from 
Wolfe’s point of view. Wolfe is not a 
patriot, but an anti-Fascist. This is a 
war of the Left—or, if not, it ought to 
be. He sees and judges every phase of 
it from that angle—the Finnish Winter 
War, the proceedings of the Allies in 
Italy, the behaviour of a society woman 
during the blitz. Through every change 
of scene he finds his direction by that 
sole pointer, and he is not often satisfied. 
The horrors of war are treated calmly, 
or approved as necessities; it is the 
object ‘we are to be uneasy about. 
Always the fate of Shaw appears as a 
touchstone—of Shaw, who fought in 
Spain, and was imprisoned by the Home 
Office, and who is still in prison when 
the anti-Fascist war has been won. In 
short, this novel, with the aspect of a 
bare and even bleak record, is in its 
essence a challenge; it calls on one to 
stand and deliver. And that in a compel- 


ling voice. But not, I] think, inone that qdye MAIN FRONT OF OSTERLEY PARK, AT ISLEWORTH: A WELL-KNOWN MANSION OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC BEFORE THE WAR AND NOW OFFERED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
It was announced recently that the Middlesex County Council would be asked, on February 28, to approve certain 


suggests sympathy with thecommon man. 
Bodo Uhse is of German birth, even 





books of many other Nature writers, has 
herself written ‘‘ BUTTERFLIES AND 
Morus In Brirarn ” (Batsford ; 12s. 6d.), 
a companion volume to that trio of the 
Batsford British Nature Library telling 
of animals, birds and flowers. Needless 
to say, the illustrations are an outstand- 
ing feature, for in addition to her own 
line and colour drawings there are a 
number of splendid photographs, includ- 
ing one showing the long proboscis of 
a humming-bird hawk-moth thrust into 
a flower of phlox while the wings of the 
insect hold it in the air. There are 
practical hints on collecting, setting and 
preserving butterflies and moths which, 
together with the vast amount of general 
information, will be welcomed by the 
novice. 

Eric Hosking and Cyril Newberry 
bid fair to establish a partnership which 
will leave its mark on the literature of 
the countryside. Following their fine 
book on British owls, they now give us 
“THe SwaLtow” (Collins; 7s. 6d.), a 
valuable addition to the growing number 
of monographs of individual birds. 
Written from personal observation, it 
gives the life-story of these birds in a 
manner which cannot fail to please both 
young and old. 

V. A. S. Beanland is well known to 
sportsmen, and his tales of “GREAT 
GAMES AND GREAT Prayers” (W. H. 
Allen ; 7s. 6d.) makes enjoyable reading. 
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an ex-Nazi, with “ first-hand know- arrangements to enable the National Trust to accept Lord Jersey’s gift of Osterley Park, at Isleworth, The | Whether it be cricket or football, golf or 


“dge" » German Air Force. § 
ledge of the German Air Fores So, Adam, being one of the finest examples of his work. 


wish to know our enemy. These young 

German pilots, training at their North Sea base, staging their dress-rehearsal at Guernica— 
what were they like? This novel says that they were wicked and miserable—unless they 
were very stupid. Their world, as shown here, is a morass, their inner life a chaos ; if they 
are sensitive they tend to go mad or commit suicide. But few have so much independence 
of outlook. The “ hero,” Lieutenant Bertram, is a climber not to be steadied on his 
course even by ambition and envy. One moment he is hanging on the accents of Major 
Jost, the next seducing Jost’s wife. Then he falls under the spell of Harteneck, the loathly 
prophet of Nazism, and from Harteneck he soon learns to dislike women. Transferred 
to Spain, he begins to take colour from his fellow-pilots ; and he can renounce his whole 
creed as a German officer When things are pointing that way. The women of this world 
are like the men ; Jost’s wife, with more heart perhaps, is equally confused and false. And 
meanwhile, the heroic few carry on their struggle, keep their secrets under torture, or 
escape to Spain and meet their tyrants in open fight. Here again the writer knows his 
subject ; he fought in Spain. The story, like the material, has a turbid quality; but it 
has memorable scenes, and, in Harteneck, a scarecrow of the first rank. 

Sergeant Livingstone was no doubt in Madagascar during the war. But that is only a 
setting ; and he has filled it only with a brief anecdote. A group of sergeants are put in charge 
of road work to be carried out by native labour ; and there is trouble over a woman. It 
does not sound much, and it is not much. But “ The Earth is Red" (Macmillan ; 6s.) 
has a very pleasing simplicity. 

Now the detective novels. Those who like comedy and culture will delight in ‘ Holy 
Disorders "' (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), where death and the devil break loose in a cathedral city, 
and an outrageous Oxford don hunts them down. Edmund Crispin has thrown in plenty 
of melodrama and a good measure of deduction; but first and foremost he entertains, 
while John Rhode specialises, as we all know, in the technique of crime. In “ The Lake 
House " (Bles ; 8s. 6d.), Jimmy Waghorn, now superintendent, wrestles with a problem 
of the old stamp: a corpse shot through the back, suicide impossible, a vanished wife, an 
absconding butler, a change of will—and an apparently watertight solution, till Dr. Priestley 
comes and upsets it. Dr, Priestley grows no less crushing with the years, and may be 
glad that no one has murdered him, In this case I thought the penultimate solution 
the most convincing. K. Jomn, 


mansion, which stands in 320 acres of parkland, was built for Sir Thomas Gresham and later rebuilt by Robert poxing, or that North Country game of 

“ The Shad Th ors’ (Hamish It was open to the public for a short time before the war 
in * The Shadow Throwers — (Hamis and was visited by 20,000 people. During the war the house served as the headquarters of the Home Guard 
Hamilton ; 10s, 6d.), subject is again school. Much of the furniture was designed by Robert Adam and there is a notable picture collection. The 
at least half the battle. We cannot but contents of the house are being left on loan by Lord Jersey. 


knur and spell, he succeeds in recapturing 
the atmosphere and the excitement of the 
occasion. He says his most memorable 
experience was some forty-three years 
ago, when he saw and described each of the five Test matches of that wonderful season of 
1902. He recalls the suspension of Tom Lawton, the Rhodes Scholar, twenty-two years ago, 
and the Open Championship at Hoylake in 1924 when Walter Hagen won by a stroke from 
E. R. Whitcombe. His index contains 765 names that were once on every Englishman’s lips. 

A chateau on an estate of fifteen hundred acres in Normandy was the home of Diana 
de Bosmelet, the English wife of the seigneur. “In GotpEN Spurs” (Muller ; 6s.) intro- 
duces us to the chateau, its chatelaine and her husband and mother-in-law and some of 
the people of the neighbourhood at the outbreak of war. Gradually the charm and quiet 
of the Normandy countryside give place to the front line as Philippe, the husband, 
now a lieutenant, serves with his regiment. We have graphic pictures of the ineptitude, 
the chaos, the unbelievable criminal follies that accompanied the so-called phoney war. 
Then comes the German onrush through the Low Countries into France, and the rest 
of the book is a most heart-rending story of the trials of the writer and her babes, driven 
from home, seeking safety and succour from one end of France to the other. 

It is an unforgettable story. One reads and wonders how any woman could have endured 
as this young wife and mother did. One reads and is infuriated by the brutality of war as the 
Germans waged it against women and children and by the treachery of the Vichyites to their 
own folk. One reads and kindles at the courage and the kindness of unnamed men and 
women of every class. It is good to know Diana de Bosmelet and the children survived. 

For shrewd wit and caustic comment, “ THe Democrat AT THE SuPPER TABLE,” by Colm 
Brogan (Hollis and Carter ; 8s. 6d.) will take a lot of beating. The supper table is at the 
Georgian Private Hotel of Mrs. Beveridge. Seated round it are a business man, a Communist, 
a modern poet, a progressive schoolmaster, an Indian Nationalist, and, of course, the Demo- 
crat. They discuss current affairs, from Social Security toComparative Religion, from women 
in Parliament to the Common Man, It is all very amusing and politically and mentally 
stimulating. There is a sting in many a sentence and a challenge on almost every page. 

The fascination of railway engines is by no means confined to youngsters. Con- 
sequently, “* Locomotives or Sir Nicer Gresiey,” by O. S. Nock (Longmans ; 10s. 6d.), 
is assured of a wide welcome, It tells of the éngines of the L.N.E.R. designed by that 
great locomotive engineer Sir Nigel Gresley, and in so doing succeeds in presenting also 
an attractive character sketch of the man himself. W. R. Catverr. 


Other photographs are reproduced on the opposite page. 
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AN ADAM MASTERPIECE FOR THE NATION: BEAUTIFUL OSTERLEY PARK. 








OSTERLEY PARK, WHICH HAS BEEN GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL 


AN ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE IN THE GROUNDS, 


\\ PART OF WHICH WILL BECOME PLAYING-FIELDS IF FINAL ARRANGEMENTS ARE APPROVED. 
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M AT OSTERLEY—THE FURNITURE, MUCH OF IT DESIGNED 
THE PICTURES WILL BE LEFT ON LOAN. 


A SITTING 
BY ROBERT ADAM, AND 


Subject to the approval of the Middlesex County ,Council of final arrangements for 


the transfer, the National Trust has accepted the gift of Osterley Park from Lord 
Jersey. The original house was built for Sir Thomas Gresham in the late sixteenth 
century and was rebuilt by the famous architect, Robert Adam, for Francis Child, 
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LORD JERSEY: A VIEW OF THE MANSION ACROSS THE LAKE, 


BUILT FOR SIR THOMAS GRESHAM IN THE LATE 
ELIZABETHAN STABLES AT OSTERLEY PARK. 


PART OF THE ORIGINAL HOUSE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY: THE CHARMING 


INFLUENCE OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
THE PERIOD: A CORNER OF THE ETRUSCAN ROOM AT OSTERLEY. 


INDICATING THE 
ON THE TASTE OF 


the banker, in the eighteenth century. Adam also designed much of the furniture, 
which, with the collection of pictures, including works by Rubens, Romney, Gains- 
borough and other old masters, is to be left in the house on loan. It is expected 
that part of the extensive grounds will become playing-fields. 
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Continued.) 
in the 4th Millennium, and the theory of the sudden introduction of the art of the potter 
can no more hold good; (b) the civilisation of the Bronze Age, and especially that discovered 
at Vounous, shows a mixture of Neolithic (pure Cypriote) and foreign (Anatolian) elements, the 
latter being the result of increased intercourse which followed the discovery of copper in the 
Early 3rd Millennium. I had then pointed out that the general aspect of the Copper Age 
showed that there must have existed a transitional period during which the Anatolian 
elements were slowly being absorbed by the Cypriots, thus superseding to a certain extent 
the deeply-rooted Neolithic and Chalcolithic elements. It then appeared that there was a 
gap of approximately two centuries between the end of the Chalcolithic period, which I placed 
at about 3000 B.C., and the full Copper Age. The discoveries described in this article fully 
justified my conclusions and filled the gap satisfactorily, although with some modifications to 
the original conclusions. The sites which have yielded the connecting-link are: (a) Ambelikot 
(Site A) and (6) Philia (Fig. 1). AmbelikoG is a village at a short distance from the north- 
western coast of Cyprus, three miles south of Soloi, the capital of one of the ancient king- 
doms of Cyprus. It lies in a district known for its copper ore, with Skouriotissa, one of the 
most important copper-mines in Cyprus, at a small distance to the south-east. That copper- 
mining was carried out in the neighbourhood of Ambelikoi is proved by the discovery of a 
settlement (AmbelikoG, Site B) dating from the 3rd Millennium B.C., with evidence of copper- 
working—a discovery which is of the greatest importance, and of which I will speak later. 
The evidence produced by Site A is as follows: the total depth of the deposit is 4°60 m. 
with successive occupation layers, including floors of circular constructions or tholoi. The 
pottery is represented mostly by a Red Polished ware and a bichrome ware—Red and Black, 
the black colour being obtained by special baking. ““But besides these two main wares there 
occur in. much smaller quantities: sherds of Red on White and Red Slip wares, both typical 
of the Erimi pottery—.e., of the Chalcolithic 





I. A MAP OF CYPRUS, SHOWING PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THE ARTICLE. 
(Crown Copyright reserved.) 





EARLY COPPER AGE DISCOVERIES: 
IN CYPRUS: 
3rd MILLENNIUM B.C. COPPER-MINING. 
By P. Dikaies, F.S.A., Curator of the Cyprus Museum. 
(Copyright photographs by the Antiquities Dept., Cyprus.) 





LTHOUGH organised excavations generally, 
and particularly by the Antiquities 
Department in Cyprus, were suspended during 
the war, yet during very short periods of less 
intensive work in other directions, mostly 
administrative, I was able to conduct small 
explorations, sometimes caused by accidental | 











period. Both these wares occur in greater 
quantities in the lower levels and tend to 
disappear in the upper ones. Here, then, we 
have a site, which is a settlement, with the 
main culture being represented by a Red 
Polished pottery (which in the Copper Age 
will become predominant) but still retaining 
the traditional Red on White pottery of the 
Chalcolithic period. It is therefore clear that 
the _Erimi culture (Chalcolithic) has been 
followed by another culture, which is now 
revealed at Ambelikot Site A. This is further 
proved by the following main facts: 
(i) architecturally, the tholos, or beehive 
dwelling (the typical dwelling of the Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic times), survives in the 
Ambelikod Site A; (ii) Red Polished pottery, 
as well as Red and Black, has been discovered 
in the upper layers of Erimi in small quan- 
tities ; (iii) the forms of the vases of Ambelikoad 











discoveries. Some of these explorations have 
brought to light most important results con- 
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COVERED AT PHILIA, 


COPPER 


FINDS in situ. 


AGE TOMB 
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Site A, overwhelmingly bowls, are of the 
same type as those of Erimi. These facts 
show, moreover, that there is no abrupt inter- 
ruption, but on the contrary, slow evolution. 





3- ANATOLIAN AND CYPRIOTE CHALCOLITHIC 
VASES (RIGHT FOREGROUND) IN A PHILIA TOMB. 





lithic to pure Copper Age and with the Earl, 
Copper and Bronze Ages in Cyprus. Before, 
however, giving the reader the details of these researches, | must provide 
him with a background which will help him to grasp the importance of 
the new developments. I had, between 1933 and 1939, the privilege of 
conducting certain explorations on behalf of the Antiquities Department 
which have unearthed brilliant Neolithic and Chalcolithic civilisations in 
Cyprus, attributable to the 4th Millennium B.C. These civilisations, un- 
covered mostly at Khirokitia (see “ Illustrated London News,"’ Dec. 26, 
1936, pp. 1174-S and Jan. 27, 1940, pp. 128-9) and Erimi (‘ Illustrated 
London News,” Jan. 19, 1935, p. 97), were previously unknown or little 
known, the Swedish Cyprus Expedition under Dr. E. Gjerstad having 
brought to light and investigated a small number of settlements in 
1927-30. The Khirokitia and Erimi discoveries, however, have shown 
that there existed in Cyprus in the 4th Millennium a widespread civilisa- 
tion of previously unsuspected brilliance and development in every 
direction. An important element of this civilisation was the use of the 
tholos, or beehive dwelling, which connects Cyprus with civilisations in 
Western. Asia and with Western countries such as Crete, where tholoi are 
known in later periods—namely, in the Early Minoan period. The stone 
utensils of the Khirokitia settlement and the painted pottery of Erimi 
are features showing an 
advanced stage of civili- 





sation and placing the 
study of prehistoric 
Cyprus and its position 
within the framework of 
the surrounding main- 


and Later Bronze Age. 


Cyprus. It was be- 
lieved that the art of 
pottery was introduced 
to Cyprus all of a sud- 
den (Sir John Myres), 
and that the possible 
area from which a 
“Red Polished" cul- 
ture originated was 
South-Western Asia 
Minor (E. Gijerstad). 
In publishing my ex- 
cavations at Vounous 
(“ Archaologia,"’ 1938), 
the most important 
Bronze Age cemetery 
in Cyprus, | discussed 
these theories and said 
that the discovery of 
the Neolithic civilisa- 
tion in Cyprus obliges - 
us to reconsider the 
problems of the origins 
of the Copper Age civi- 
lisation. | then arrived 
at the following main 
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conclusions : (a) Cyprus 


possessed a long tradi- 
tion of pottery-making 
|Contenued above. 
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It would be premature to formulate theories 
at this stage, but being given the connections between Cyprus and 
Anatolia in the later Copper and Bronze Ages, we would be justified in 
seeing in the Ambelikod culture influences from Asia Minor. The second 
sitéwhich provides links between the Chalcolithic and Copper civilisations 
is Philia. This lies on the left bank of the River Ovgos, which draws 
its sources from hills south-west of Nicosia and from the southern foot- 
hills of the western part of the Kyrenia range, flows along a valley north 
of Morphou River and 
joins the latter at a short 


THE LONG ISLAND STORY OF CYPRUS: 





distance from the sea- 
coast (Fig. 1). The Ovgos. 
Valley then runs east-west 
and forms a perfect channel 
through which an invader 
from the west can pene- 
trate towards the heart of 
Cyprus. Here, at Philia, I 
discovered two sites, of 
which one is a settlement 
and the other a cemetery. 
The settlement belongs to 











the. period of the Erimi 








IN ANATOLIA, 











4 at a later stage, Red and 





land on good and solid foundations. The next important civilisation 
after the Chalcolithic (i.¢., transitional from stone to copper) is, as 
in every country in the Mediterranean, that of the pure Copper 
Before the discovery of the Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic civilisations in Cyprus, the Copper and Bronze Ages, 
characterised by a Red Polished pottery akin to that of Western 
Asia Minor, were thought to represent the earliest civilisation of 


Black pottery of workman- 
ship and shapes different from the current ones, which shows an intrusion 
of some kind, possibly from the Anatolian mainland. But the cemetery, 
which does not belong to the settlement, is most important. Here tombs 
with Red Polished pottery of Western Anatolian types, lying side by side 
with Red on White and Red Polished Chalcolithic pottery of Cypriote 
workmanship and shapes, have been discovered. We have therefore 
here the earliest Anatolian infiltrations so far revealed into the Chalco- 
lithic civilisation of 
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Cyprus (Figs. 2,3). The 
Red Polished pottery 
which is typical of the 
Copper and Bronze 
Ages in Cyprus has 
here its earliest Ana- 
tolian prototypes, 
which are now dis- 
covered for the first 
time with Chalcolithic 
Red on White pottery 
of pure Cypriote tradi- 
tion. The types dis- 
covered are jugs with 
flat bases and long, 
beak-shaped necks 
(Figs. 9, 11); amphora 
with flat base and long, 
wide, concave neck 
(Fig. 12); handle-less 
bottle with flat base 
(Fig. 10); bottle with 
small handles on the 
shoulders (Fig. 13). 
Apart from these com- 
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Continued.) 

with beak-shaped mouth and handle 
almost reaching the base, like the 
beakers of Troy II. (Fig. 5); jars 
similar to those discovered by Miss W. 
Lamb at Kusura, near Afion Karahisar, 
in Central Anatolia (Fig. 4). One of 
these jars was used for interment in one 
of the Philia tombs just as at Kusura. 
Another most important shape is the 
lid (Fig. 7), which is identical with lids 
discovered at Thermi, in Lesbos, off the 
/ north-western coast of Asia Minor, by 
| Miss W. Lamb. As already stated, these 
| Anatolian types have been found in the 
Philia tombs side by side with Cypriote 
types of traditional Neolithic and Chal- 
colithic shape, such as the deep bowl 
with or without spout, either of Red 
Polished or Red on White ware (Figs. 
14, 15, 16, 18, 19). Many Red Polished 
bowls have the interior and, rarely, 
the rim on the outside, blackened— 
a feature which connects them with 
the bowls discovered at Ambelikot 
Site A. Apart from pottery, the 
Philiaé tombs have yielded copper 
knives (Fig. 8) and ornaments, mostly 
pendants, of shell (Fig. 6). What is 
the chronological position of the 
Philia tombs in regard to the Am- 
belikoG Site A on the one hand and 
the known material of the Copper 
and Bronze Ages in Cyprus on the 
other? I have already mentioned, 
incidentally, that some of the Red 
Polished bowls with blackened in- 
terior found in the Philid tombs 
remind us of similar ones in the 
Ambelikoé Site A. Apart from this, 
we have another link: that of the 
Red on White pottery which exists 
both in the Philia tombs and at 
AmbelikoG, and which is of the 
traditional Chalcolithic Cypriote 
painted wares. It would therefore 
be reasonable to attribute the Philia 
tombs to a period coinciding with 
the end of Ambelikod Site A. !t 
would appear, then, that at that 
time a wave of Anatolian people, 
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Continued.) 
(Fig. 12) shows. A civilisation arises 
which shows an amalgamation of strong 
traditional elements with the newly- 
introduced ones. Thus the Bronze Age 
culture appears as a mixture of tradi- 
tional Neolithic and Chalcolithic ele- 
ments with Western Anatolian ones. 
The sudden irruption of Anatolian 
elements to Cyprus is possibly due to 
the copper industry, and it is possible 
that the arrival of Asia Minor people 
intensified the exploitation of the 
copper-mines in Cyprus and opened up 
a period of extensive commercial inter- 
course. I should have preferred to 
leave the question of absolute chrono- 
logy of these successive cultures now 
discovered for a future discussion but, 
premature though it is, some indication 
of dates must be given. Mr. Stewart 
dates, through an imported Palestinian 
or Syrian pitcher, the end of the 
Vounous Site A (i.¢., the early part of 
the cemetery) to about 2500-2400 B.C. 
I have already said that the material 
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\ 15. A TRADITIONAL CYPRIOTE SHAPE : 
A RED POLISHED BOWL FROM THE PHILIA 
TOMBS. 
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16, SPOUTED BOWL OF TRADITIONAL 
CYPRIOTE SHAPE AND WARE; RED ON 
WHITE. 


mostly from the Yortan and Troy areas, invaded the island from the west 
and introduced their pottery into the local civilisation, which may have had : 
previous contacts of smaller ex- mig 
tent with Asia Minor. It should 
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NEOLITHIC STYLE EXCEPT FUR t \\ Ii. . RED POLISHED JUG: NOTE ¢ Philia tombs. If, then, the beginning 
Fyn Cen of Vounous Site A is placed somewhere 


at 2600-2500 B.C., the Philiaé tombs 























not, however, be supposed that 
the end of the Ambelikod Site A 
fits with the Philiad tombs like 
two fragments of the same pot. 
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‘'¥ wusmaan tai pane * Manures, Mr. C. Manglis, re- 
\, DECORATION. \ ported to me in 1942 the dis- 


“\ covery of a Red Polished sherd 





But there is every 


indication that the second followed the first rather 


-closely. Having established the link with Ambelikot 


and the previous cultures, we may examine the 
relations of the Philia tombs with the other later 
Copper and Bronze Age material known so far. 
Vounous, near Bellapais, on the north coast, is the 


cemetery which offers the best links. 


At this site 


I excavated for the Cyprus Museum in 1930-31 a 


number of tombs of the Bronze Age. 


Later Dr. 


Claude Schaeffer excavated a number of tombs 


for the Louvre. 
a number of tombs in 
(“‘ Hlustrated London 


But Mr. J. 


News,’ 


R. Stewart cleared 
1937 (Vounous Site A) 
Oct. 2, 


1943, 


pp. 388-9) which appeared to him, quite rightly, as 
belonging to the earliest Bronze Age period until 
then brought to light in Cyprus. 
vases found in these tombs show resemblance 
with the Philid counterparts, while certain painted 
vases in the Vounous tombs show evidence of late 
survival of painted technique also found in the 


Philia tombs. 


Some of the 


Mr. Stewart's tombs from Vounous 


show, however, an advanced stage, when not only 
the shapes had evolved but many shapes found at 


Philia had entirely disappeared. 


But there is no 


doubt that the general aspect of Mr. Stewart's 
Vounous tombs shows definite affinities with the 

































































27. SITE B AT AMBELIKOU: SHOWING THE POTTER'S SHOP, 4 
WITH KILN AT RIGHT CORNER. 





Philid tombs. Mr. Stewart’: 
tombs, moreover, show link: 
which connect them with the 
Vounous tombs excavated by 
myself and later by Dr. Claude 
Schaeffer, and generally with 
the Bronze Age material. In 
conclusion, the gap existing 
between the end of the Chalco- 
lithic civilisation and the Copper 
Age—a gap which was empha- 
sised by all the scholars con- 
cerned—is now filled (a) by the 
Ambelikot Site A and (6) by 
the Philid tombs. The sudd 


in one of the trials in the 


Ambelikot copper-mine opened up recently by 


his company. 


of a 
potte 


Later he reported the discovery 
site on which fragments of Red Polished 
ry were picked up. Mr. Manglis provided 


labour and I conducted a small trial in this site, 
which proved to be a settlement of the advanced 
Bronze Age, but well within the 3rd Millennium. 


This 


preliminary work brought to light for the 


first time important evidence concerning copper- 
mining in Cyprus in the 3rd Millennium B.C. 
Cyprus was always considered, as an island, rich 


in co 


pper. Some of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets 


which date from the fourteenth century B.C. 
record an exchange of letters between one of the 


kings 
and t 
inter 


to Egypt. 


of Alashia which is believed to be Cyprus, 
he Pharaoh, the subject of the letters being 
alia the dispatch of copper from Alashia 
Both the identification of Alashia 


with Cyprus and the early exploitation of copper- 
mines in Cyprus have been disputed, but there 
is now a more or less general agreement that 
Alashia is Cyprus. But early copper-mines were 


never discovered in Cyprus (apart from a mine 


dating from the end of the 2nd Millennium 
B.C. explored by Miss Joan du Plat Taylor), 
and Mr. O. Davies opposed strongly the 
general belief that copper-mines were .ex- 
ploited earlier than the end of the 2nd Mil- 
lennium. The discovery of Ambelikot 
Site B proves beyond any doubt that 
copper-mining began in Cyprus in the 
3rd Millennium B.C., and affords one more 
corroboration .for the equation, Alashia= 
Cyprus. The excavations uncovered a small 
area of the settlement, including a potter's 
workshop, with, in one of the corners, a 
primitive kiln for baking pots (Fig. 17). 
Among the finds were two moulds for 
copper axe-heads, one of terra-cotta (Fig. 20) 
and a second of stone, as well as a terra- 
cotta crucible which contains a copper slag 
deposit incrusted on the interior (Fig. 21). 





introduction of pottery of Ana- 
tolian type produced an abrupt 
interruption in the traditional 
civilisation of the Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic periods which sur- 
vived as late as the Ambelikodé 
period. Cyprus abandons its 
traditional relative isolationism 
and enters into an era of close 
relations with the Anatolian 
sphere, but possibly with the 
Cyclades as well, as the herring- 
bone pattern on the vase 

| Continued above 


Remains of workshops where smelting was 
carried out have been discovered and re- 
mains of slag collected. The latter will be 
analysed and will be of great importance. 
In conclusion, the preliminary excava- 
tions at Ambelikod Site B have revealed 
a settlement of the later stages of the Early 
Bronze Age (approximately 2300-2200 B.C.), 
with evidence of copper-working which re- 
veals for the first time copper-mining in 
Cyprus in the 3rd Millennium B.C. 


Note : Owing to exigencies of space, the original article 
by Mr. Dihaios has been slightly shortened. 


should be earlier still to allow the 
chronological distance noticeable in 
the evolution of the various types of 
pottery. The introduction, then, of the 
Anatolian shapes must have taken 
place some time in the 27th century B.C. 
Between this century and the begin- 
ning of the 3rd Millennium, when, 
according to my dating, Erimi takes 
an end, we have to place Ambelikot 
Site A, which represents a deposit of 
about 5 metres. All this seems to 
fit well, but should be considered as 
preliminary and subject to revision. 
Ambelikot has yielded a second site 
(B), which is a settlement with evidence 
of copper-mining. The Director of the 
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s nS Hellenic Company of Chemicals and 
Py ‘wy 14. A REMARKABLE BOWL: . [Continued below on left. 
,’ TRADITIONAL CYPRIOTE STYLE, \\. 
z i, ANATOLIAN HANDLE, hi 
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18. A PAINTED BOWL FROM PHILIA: 


) TRADITIONAL CYPRIOTE CHALCOLITHIC = \ 
\ WARE AND STYLE. 
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\ 19. ANOTHER TRADITIONAL-STYLE CHALCO- 
LITHIC WARE BOWL, FROM THE PHILIA 
TOMBS, 
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TERRACOTTA MOULD FOR A COPPER 
(Part RECONSTRUCTED) ; 
AMBELIKOO SITE B. 











21. TERRACOTTA CRUCIBLE, WITH COPPFH 
SLAG ADHERING; FROM AMBELIKOU SITE 5. 
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HE bat that, flitting in the dusk, picks up insects without 
fail, or in a darkened room pursues its way without 
blunder, carries a sound sense with it as its radar guide. 
Radar operates by the discharge of electro-magnetic waves 
which are reflected back from the objects they encounter. 
The waves the bat emits to be reflected back are sound 
waves, some too minute to be perceptible to the human 
ear, and so are named supersonic waves. These are not 
its only equipment. 

Bats produce four different kinds of sound waves. 
They are defined by Dr. Hamilton Hartridge, F.R.S., as 
a buzz note inaudible to an observer unless he is close at 
hand; a signalling tone of about 7000 cycles and lasting 
about a quarter of a second ; and, thirdly, the supersonic 
tone of seldom less than 30,000 cycles a second, and 
usually lying between 40,000 and 55,000 cycles a 
second. This is the locating tone, and it may be 
emitted by the bat ina single pulse lasting 
about 1-1ooth of a second, or in a number 
of pulses, rising from 5 to 10 a second 
when the bat is at rest to 20 to 
30 a second when it is beginning 
to fly, and when an obstacle is im- 
mediately ahead rising to 60 a 
second for short periods. The 
fourth sound is a click, audible 
anywhere within the confines 
of a small room. 

The signalling tone of 
about 7000 cycles a second 
is reflected from all objects, 
but is not employed, like 
the locating supersonic, to 
give information as to what 


is to be avoided. It is for 
communicating information 
to other bats about the 


presence of insects. It may 
be produced alone or accom- 
panied by the supersonic locai- 
ing tone. 

The supersonic depends for its 
effectiveness in localising objects 
from which it will be reflected, on the 
shortness of its waves. There is another 
limiting condition for the supersonic device, 
which arises, from the bat’s ability to hear 
the reflected sound which is attenuated by its 
passage through the air. So that the best results 
may be attained, a frequency of about 50,000 
cycles appears the most effective, and this computation 
is confirmed in the experimental conditions of a small 
room where the bat flies in darkness. 


THE LARGE 
BAT, OF A SPECIES MUCH BIGGER 
THAN ENGLISH BATS. 


Photograph copyright of the Zoological Society of London. 


FOUND ONLY IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE : 
INDIAN FRUIT-EATING 


There the bat is evidently enabled to keep clear of 
carpet thread or wire stretched athwart the room, and to 
determine differences between such objects and flying 
insects, since it steers away from the wires but towards 
the insects. It receives from its powers precise information 
whether there is or is not a clear passage, and when to 
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THE RADAR OF THE BAT. 
By E. S, GREW. 


pull up if there is danger ahead. The bat will, however, 
be at a loss if confronted with a fine mesh or a mass of 
fine material backed by a solid object, such as the hair on 
a person’s head into which it may blunder. 

But this sixth sense suffices for all conditions met with 
in natural surroundings. In them the bat can produce an 
uninterrupted note, the signalling note of 7000 cycles, 
or can produce it without discarding the higher-rated 
supersonic sound. Furthermore, it can interrupt the 
supersonic note. The interruptions are intentional, and the 
rate at which they are made can be varied, being increased 
























POSSESSING (‘‘ RADAR 


EQUIPMENT” FOR 
AND ABOUT THE SAME SIZE AS THE PIPISTRELLE, THE 


NIGHT-FLYING 


COMMONEST ENGLISH BAT: THE BARBASTELLE BAT, 
SHOWING THE MOUTH AND NOSE AS WELL AS THE 
TRAGUS, OR INNER EAR, AND SWOLLEN CHEEKS. 


Photograph by Eric J. Hosking, F.R.P.S. (Copyright reserved.) 
when obstacles are ahead, 
and reduced when the obsta- 
cles have been negotiated. 
The useful purpose may be 
comprehended by an appre- 
ciation of the consequences 
when a continuous note is 
reflected from surrounding 
objects without cessation. 
These reflected sound waves 
are far weaker than those 
proceeding from their origin- 
ator, the bat, particularly 
when reflected to the bat’s 
ears from small objects, 
such as insects, or from 
others, of which the wires 
are an experimental example. 
In consequence, if the bat 
should continue incessantly 
to emit the supersonic note, 
the weaker reflections might 
easily escape observation, 
particularly if the emitting 
apparatus, the mouth or 
nose of the bat, is situated 
close tof the bat’s ears, its 
receptive organs. By the 
design of an _ interrupted 
source, the weak reflected 
sounds will reach the ears 
between the pulses of emitted 
sound—that is, in the silent 
intervals, 

Evidently the source of 
the sound must be shut off 
sharply, and it is of use to 
increase the number of inter- 
ruptions as the distance from an obstacle diminishes and 
increased accuracy of localisation becomes necessary. The 
bat’s hearing powers are of much higher range than those 
of human beings. The audible limits for man are those 
between sounds of 16 to 16,000 or 20,000 cycles a second : 
the audible limits for the bat range from 30 to 98,000 cycles 


SLIGHTLY LARGER THAN THE 


Photograph by Eric J. Hosking, F.R.P.S. 














per second. In man, acuteness of hearing falls off at 5000 
cycles a second ; in the bat, it is still acute at 60,000 cycles. 
Comparison between the beam of supersonic waves of 
sound emitted by the bat and the beam of short electro- 
magnetic waves of radar may be made as follows. The 
most effective frequency of the bat’s penetrating supersonic 
waves is 50,000 cycles. The frequency of radar’s electro- 
magnetic waves is 30,000,000,000 cycles. The length of 
the supersonic wave is seven-tenths of a centimetre, that 
of the electro-magnetic wave one centimetre. The electro- 
magnetic pulse lasts 1-1,000,o00th of a second. The bat 
delivers pulses rising from 16 to 60 a second, the electro- 
magnetic pulses 200 or more. The receiver of the aeroplane 
for reflected electro-magnetic waves is rendered insensitive 
during the emission of the pulses ; the ears of the bat are 
similarly insensitive during the emission of the super- 
sonic tone. The’ bat has one natural advantage 
over radar in hearing the reflected waves. It 
has two ears, and, as in the human ear, the 
sounds reaching them arrive in different 
phases because of the distance between 
one ear and the other, and this 
enables the bat to locate their 

origin better. 

It is to Dr. Hamilton Hartridge 

that we are indebted for the 
survey of these and other 
problems of the production 
and mechanism of the bat’s 
radar. Apart from the click, 
the three sounds produced 
have frequencies of 12 to 60 
for the buzz; about 7000 
cycles per second for the 

signalling tone, and 50,000 

cycles per second for the 

supersonic. So different are 
these frequencies that they 
could hardly all be produced 
by the vibration of a single 
vocal mechanism. As the 
frequencies of supersonic and 
signalling tones are in the ratio of 
7.to 1, only within three octaves of 
one another, they could be produced one 
at a time by the same vibrating structure 
in the bat’s larynx. Some bats appear to 
be able to produce both at the same time, and 
though it is stated that certain species have two 
separate structures, they might possibly have three ; 
and possibly also the actual structure for the buzz may 
be the false vocal chords situated in front of the true chords, 
and under the control of the will. Normally separated, 
they are brought together when swallowing, and also if the 
breath is held for some violent muscular movement. They 
are brought together and separated for a cough. 

How is the supersonic tone transmitted—through the 
nose or by the mouth, by either or by both? One object 
of a bat’s flight is to collect its food of night-flying insects 
in a widely-opened mouth. The back of the mouth must 





BARBASTELLE AND AN INHABITANT OF CAVES: NATTERER’S 
BAT, WHICH HAS LONG, THICK FUR, DARK BROWN IN COLOUR. 


(Copyright reserved.) 


be kept shut by the fauces, for otherwise an insect or part 
of one might enter the windpipe and cause coughing. The 
mouth, therefore, must not be used for breathing or for the 
supersonic emission while insect-catching is in progress. 
The task then falls for both on the nose. The hunting bat 
breathes through its nose. 
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The Railways are | 
short of 
Trained Staff... SUNBEAM - TALBOT 
































The TEN 


* NEARLY 100,000 skilled railway- 
men, one-sixth of the Railways’ and the 2- Litre 


staffs, have still to be demobilised. 









When they return, their skill and 
services will become available to the 


travelling public. 


\ TALBOT 





In the meantime, this shortage may 
affect YOUR train. 





.e. to restore pre-war standards will take time 
i \ 


GWR * LMS * LNER *_ SR 
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PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 














‘SHOW ME THE WAY TO GO HOME’ 





| __asegepupstes BY BEETLE 






















The Waddon 
e Concrete and Building 
Material Co. Ltd.,* has 
patented and invented an 
ingenious road spot for mark- 
ing traffic lanes, pedestrian AWITE NITE 
crossings, etc. It is a pure pee kee 
white shell moulded (by Streetly) 
in Beetle and filled with concrete. It is visible 
at night, non-staining, non-skid, requires no 
maintenance, and (believe it or not) carries 
the heaviest traffic. Supplies of B.I.P. 
products are still limited, but their 
... Unexpected uses are certainly not. 
















KEEP IT UNDER 
YOUR BONNET ! 


ba ™ 
| Wadcrete Works, i i 
_ Stafford Road, Croydon. 





Sticky valves and piston rings; undue wear 
on cylinder bore and bearings; choked up 
oilways. These are the effects of dirty oil. 
FRAM Oil Cleaner does far more than filter it. 
FRAM KEEPS OIL CLEAN. Ask your garage. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD. 
1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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Slmmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Great West Rd., London. A Company of the Simmonds Group. | 
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Bananas are back for 
the children again, 
travel abroad is allowed 
again, men conductors 
are clipping our tickets 
again, and another glad 
sign of normal times 
will be the return of 
Kia-Ora fruit drinks. 


Kia-Ora— 


means 


Good Health 



































OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


What a boon it will be when 
Sparklets Syphons and Bulbs 
are again obtainable. 

There are prospects of better 
supplies in the near future and 
you will soon be able to make 
at home the purest, freshest 
““soda”’ that ever sparkled up 
a drink. 


Sparklers 


(REGO TRADE MARK) 
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EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


THAT IS WHY YOU 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


STILL THE LEADERS 
FOR QUALITY 























FERNANDEZ 
FINO — 





g , pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 

rer ‘by good Bakers everymbere. 


vee to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -CLASGOW. 









NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 








ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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TASTE IT/ 


Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky. 
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CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. LTD. 
DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND. 
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Even the shirt, 
tie and shoes 


ean be_ hired 


without parting 


with any of 
your precious 
coupons. 

kvening Dress can 
also be hived with 
all accessorteés 





* Moss 
BROS 


& CALTO, 
COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. & Bediord St., W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 (12 lines). 

































Also at Manchester, Bristol, Camberley, Portsmouth, Bournemouth 
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For generations the making of Harris Tweed 
has been the pride and chief industry of the 


men and women of these Islands. 


wool), its great durability, its variety of design and colour, 
continue to find increasing fame <yA 

and favour wherever quality 
is recognised and “‘character” 


cloth ; see the label on 
the garment; then you 


appreciated. know itis Harris Tweed 






Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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part 
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During the war the Dunlop Company scrapped its entire production of 
Golf Balls in favour of higher output of tyres for bombers, fighters, 


tanks and war vehicles. All Factory space was given up; expert 
operatives were dispersed and machinery was put on one side. 
Reconversion to golf ball manufacture means a new factory, complete 
retraining of personnel and 
overhaul of machinery. 

It is necessarily a lengthy aaa idee 
process, but it will soon be 6s“ 
completed and a steadily in- 
creasing number of Dunlop 
golt balls ——as good as, or 
better than, pre-war balls 


will soon be reaching golfers 





all over the country. 


GOLF BALLS 


DUNLOP RUBBER Co. Ltd. (Sports Div.), LEA RD., WALTHAM ABBEY, ESSEX 
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No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR., Skilful blend- 
ing of the choice imported 
wines and selected herbs of 
which it is composed make 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
tortunate, 

Remember, every occasion with 
VAMOUR is a special one. 
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that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
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